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SOCIAL SYSTEMS 


J. E. BOODIN 
Carleton College 


ARE THERE SOCIAL FACTS ? 


If we set out to analyze social systems, the first question that 
arises is naturally: Are there social facts? Is there a distinctive 
material which is not covered in individualistic psychology or in 
any other science ? 

The science of social theory has been seriously handicapped by 
two false traditions, one that of physiological materialism, the other 
that of juristic formalism. The former doctrine is the logical 
outcome of a solipsistic psychology. So long as mind is looked 
upon as inert and detached states of consciousness, it is impossible 
to have any intelligent theory as regards the interrelationships of 
minds in society. Causality, on such a theory, must be accounted 
for in material terms, and mind becomes concomitant to the going 
on of material processes. This treatment has its convenience, no 
doubt, for the abstract type of interest which the psychologist has 
set himself, though one cannot help feeling the unreality of it even 
here. When, however, such a conception of mind is taken over by 
sociology, it leads to an impasse. American sociologists in particu- 
lar have been infected with the old germ of solipsism, and have been 
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inclined to limit real causality to the physical world. To quote 


Professor Giddings: 

Thought and feeling, merely as states of consciousness, are not energy. 
Apart from energy, however, they can do nothing. They can manifest them- 
selves in external action only through the physical energy of nerve and muscle. 
Therefore, all that is done in society or by society, whether consciously or 
otherwise, is accomplished by physical energy.’ 

In an interesting essay published more recently, viz., A Theory 
of Social Causation, Professor Giddings tries to sidestep the problem 
by an ingenious conception of parallelism. He attempts to show, 
by a number of illustrations, that the phenomena of population— 
its density and homogeneity—correspond to the character of the 
material environment—its productivity and accessibility. This is 
interesting so far as it goes; but the relation of society to its 
environment is not merely that of correspondence, but in a degree, 
at least, the making over of the environment to fit our needs.’ 
In such a reconstruction of the environment, plans and purposes 
figure as real factors, and not as a mere byplay to atoms and 
molecules. It is precisely in dealing with the social mind—with 
social response and stimulation, tension and equilibrium—that 
physiological materialism becomes so obviously inadequate. That 
there are common understandings and purposes, and that they are 
effective in the reconstruction of our environment, must be for 
social theory now, as in the days of Socrates, the starting-point. 
With such facts, moreover, we can deal independently of our 
ignorance of the physical world, as the Greeks likewise have shown. 

The other type of prejudice, that of juristic formalism, has no 
less serious consequences. If the former type of attitude is the 

* The Principles of Sociology, pp. 365-66. 

2 See particularly Professor Small’s discussion in A Theory of Social Causation 
cited above. 

3 This type of theory is best illustrated by the Hegelian conception of the constitu- 
tion and the state as the substantive realities in the Rechtsphilosophie. The same 
formal tendency may also be seen in Wundt’s Vélker psychologie, where language and 
custom are emphasized as the socia] facts. Durkheim’s emphasis on the extra- 
individual character of social facts betrays the same tendency: “Est fait social toute 
maniére de faire, fixée ou non, susceptible d’exercer sur individu une contrainte extérieure; 
ou bien encore, gui est générale dans l’élendue d’une sociéte donnée tout en ayant une 
existence propre, independante de ses manifestations individuelles.”—Les régles de la 
méthode sociologique, end of chap. i. 
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outcome of physiological psychology, the latter is the result of an 
extreme intellectualism which has found its home especially in 
Germany. This has tended to hypostasize the institutional aspect 
of social life, and to treat the individual.as a mere accident, and in 
practice as a mere means to anend. But customs and institutions, 
when abstracted from the common life of which they are the 
expression, lose their reality and significance. Important as they 
are for the development and significance of social life, they cannot 
be regarded as the whole of that life; and to treat them as such must 
lead to dangerous consequences in practice as well as in theory. 
Apart from the living bond of interrelated individuals with their 
interests and ideals, institutional forms are but lifeless fossils, 
symbols of a reality that has passed. 

In order to steer clear of solipsistic individualism on the one 
hand, and empty formalism on the other hand, we must examine 
afresh the nature of those social facts which must be our starting- 
point. What seems clear on unbiased examination is that we know 
minds not as isolated entities, but as entering into unique contexts, 
with resulting intensification and inhibition of activities. These 
relations are not stateable as interactions of atoms and molecules, 
but are relations of a unique kind. If we speak of these contexts 
as compounds, we have to do at any rate with a peculiar type of 
chemistry—with mental, not material, chemistry. A new bond is 
formed as a result of association, with its own characteristic traits. 
To this creative synthesis the individual units are indeed indis- 
pensable factors, but the whole is a new fusion, and not the mere 
arithmetic sum of individual traits. Unlike mechanical processes, 
social processes are irreversible, that is, the components are modified 
in the process, and these modifications are cumulative in their 
determination of further changes and relations, 

Two factors must be taken account of in order to understand 
the social situation. The primary fact in social contexts is that 
of the real presence of minds to each other, their interstimulation 
and interaction. Beside the fact of presence, however, we must 
take accotint of tradition, the cumulative mores of the race. Tradi- 
tion may be said to be the correlate of the social mind, its unique 
expression. As the brain conserves the results of individual 
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experience, so tradition conserves social experience. The dif- 
ference between one age and another, between our own age 
and that of the Middle Ages, for example, lies primarily, if not 
altogether, in the difference of tradition. There is no reason to 
suppose that our instincts and capacities have undergone any 
fundamental modifications since the Middle Ages. The difference, 
therefore, must lie in those beliefs and customs which constitute 
our peculiar web of life as distinct from theirs. It is sociological 
rather than psychological, in the individualistic sense of that term. 
In the varying traditions, the destinies of men are interwoven as 
the threads of tapestry. It would be a mistake, however, to regard 
tradition as itself the agent. It is rather the expression, the index, 
the storing and objectification of common beliefs and purposes. 
And when it ceases to be such an expression, it is no longer a social 
fact, but a survival, a flag without a country. What Durkheim" 
has so strikingly shown in regard to totemism holds in regard to 
tradition generally. The vital social fact is always the common 
bond, a unifying interest which holds the individuals together and 
controls them in a common direction. This bond is primarily one 


of will, of tendencies to be satisfied, of interests to be organized 
through intercommunication and interaction. Language and 
concepts are instruments by means of which this will becomes 
conscious of its needs, and can the more effectively strive for their 
realization. Social relations, in other words, are energy relations 
and must be described as such. 


GENERAL POSTULATES OF SOCIAL SYSTEMS 


If there are social facts, then the next question is: Do these 
facts possess the general characteristics which are necessary for 
systematic treatment? Those characteristics we have found, in 
another connection,? to be three, viz., variables, recurrence, and 
form. We hold that these characteristics obtain in social situations. 
First of all, there are variables or elements which we can identify 
in various contexts. The primary variables are human individuals 

* The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life (English translation by Swain), esp. 
Part Ii, chap. vii. 

2A Realistic Universe, Macmillan, 1916, chap. iii. 
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with their reactive properties. Such properties are, on the one 
hand, the native tendencies in the way of instincts, capacities, and 
temperament, and on the other, the derived tendencies in the way 
of habits and purposive reactions which are grafted upon the 
native. But there are also various grades of secondary variables 
which must be taken into account, for human individuals do not 
function as mere abstract entities, but as belonging to groups; 
and their actions consequently differ with the type of tradition and 
the complexity of the group life to which they belong. The fact 
that men already exist in associations, with their systems of beliefs, 
determines largely the course of the changes that can arise." If 
it is a law in material chemistry that step-compounds do not affect 
the reaction of the elements in a new synthesis, this law cannot be 
said to hold in the chemistry of minds. While the original char- 
acteristics of human nature present a great degree of universality as 
between different ages and races, it is precisely the group centrism 
with its mores that presents the main problem in the fusing of 
human individuals in larger unities. We must take account of the 
folkways, the reactive properties oi the groups as such, in any 
attempt at a fusion of individuals. It is not as biological individuals 
that the Chinese offer such strenuous resistance to western civiliza- 
tion, but as part of a tradition which determines their outlook and 
conduct, and which we must respect in order to deal with them 
successfully. A Chinese baby brought up in western civilization 
would offer no resistance. The problem of variables becomes, 
therefore, vastly more complex in the case of social compounds than 
in the case of material. In either case, however, we must strive to 
discover the characteristics of the constituent elements, and their 
different combining valencies in specific compounds. If we fail 
to do so, we may find ourselves participants in an explosion. 
Beside the characteristics of the units, which enter into social 
compounds, we must take account of the space and time conditions 
of social changes. It has been shown by sociologists that the 
density or sparseness of the population makes a great deal of 
tI cannot, however, agree with Durkheim that association entirely determines 


the course of changes. We cannot neglect individual variations or external factors. 
Les régles de la méthode sociologique, chap. v. 
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difference to the activities and problems that arise. While this 
condition has been altered through modern means of communica- 
tion, the problem itself has been intensified by modern conditions 
of living. The modern city, with its congested population, provides 
a different set of phenomena from the old rural life. If the space 
condition is always with us, so is the time condition. In the course 
of time old customs and forms of organization grow antiquated, and 
new ones arise to meet the new conditions. We cannot pour new 
wine into old bottles. In attempting to initiate social changes, we 
must have regard to their timeliness. We must respect the laws 
of social growth. ‘‘ Watchful waiting” is as important as action, 
if we would accomplish the desired results. 

In the study of social variables, certain cautions are perhaps 
necessary. In the first place, social facts are seldom the result of 
one set of determinants. The tendency has been to emphasize now 
geographi> environment, now economic conditions, now social 
conflicts, now ideal factors. Social facts, however, are generally 
the result of a multiplicity of causes. We must therefore adopt the 
empirical method rather than the speculative. In the second 
place, social contexts are not so closely woven but that we can note 
individual variables, functioning relatively independently of each 
other. Otherwise analysis and specialization would be impossible. 
As it is, we have various social sciences, each studying an aspect of 
social changes. Sociology selects for its material the most generic 
characteristics of group life, while other social sciences, such as 
economics, deal with more special phases. Such an abstraction is 
not only not vicious but necessary, though we must always guard 
against substituting the part for the whole. In the third place, 
social structures may function relatively independently of their 
origin, as determined by the systems in which they actually exist 
rather than by those in which they may have taken their rise. The 
study of genesis, interesting and important as it is, is not a sub- 
stitute for causal explanation, nor is it indispensable to it. 

The other two postulates, viz., recurrence and form, require 
perhaps less explanation. Social facts, as physical facts, are in a 
degree predictable. While they are subject to change in the ever- 
new syntheses in which they enter, they do possess certain per- 
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sistent traits which make it possible to anticipate their conduct 
from moment to moment, in similar situations, and to a certain 
degree in different situations. Only so would it be possible to have 
social institutions. Only so could we have that degree of con- 
fidence which is essential to business as well as to all other human 
relations. It is true that, owing to the enormous complexity of 
the factors which enter into social situations, our predictability is 
limited. We are able, however, to eke out our personal observa- 
tions by the statistics of large numbers; and while we cannot 
predict, perhaps, in each individual case, the choices and pref- 
erences and attitudes that may be effective, we may be able to 
do so for the larger group, and so regulate our conduct. Thus 
we are able in an approximate way to meet the business needs 
of a community in spite of the great variety of individual 
tastes. 

In social facts as in physical, we can discover a certain form or 
organization which makes our facts stateable in definite laws. 
Just as a mathematical equation has not only its variables with 
their recurrence, but its organizing relation, which we must under- 
stand, so with social systems. There is, to be sure, a great dif- 
ference in the degree of organization. Some human associations 
are comparatively formless. But even the mob can be understood 
in terms of some one impulse or tendency, however primitive, 
which gives its conduct direction. The degree of form depends in 
group life, as well as in personal life, upon the persistence of a 
certain purpose or ideal toward which all the activities are made to 
converge. It is this which makes them intelligible. The worth of 
group life, as of personal life, is measured by the degree in which 
the variety of interests is harmonized consistently and proportion- 
ately within a comprehensive plan. In actuality, we have all the 
variations from a well-organized democracy to a primitive mob. 
To deal effectively with social facts, we must understand the degree 
and type of organization which prevails, the bond which gives unity 
to the facts. We cannot deal with the mob in the same way that 
we deal with an articulated, purposeful group, or vice versa. We 
must respect the organizing ideal of the group if we would establish 
relations with it or effect changes in it. 
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SOME EMPIRICAL LAWS OF SOCIAL SYSTEMS 


We have seen that social facts are unique facts. They are not 
to be confused with physical facts on the one hand, nor on the 
other hand are they mere aggregates of individual facts. We have 
come to recognize the reality of the social bond with its creative 
synthesis. Social facts, moreover, are activity facts. They are 
known by the changes which they produce. They are not mere 
intellectual abstractions. We have also seen that social facts 
possess the general characteristics which are essential to systems. 
We must now consider how far it is possible to state social energies 
in terms of empirical laws. For this purpose we shall adopt a 
procedure that is generally used in science and deal with social 
systems as closed systems, in so far as that is possible. In speaking 
of generalizations about social facts as “‘laws,” we must admit that 
they are rarely capable of that exact statement which we associate 
with the term “law” in the physical sciences. There are, however, 
certain tendencies which we can formulate into fairly definite 
propositions. 

It has been customary since Herbert Spencer, at least among 
American sociologists, to assume that the laws of physical energy 
hold equally in the domain of social facts. Both Lester F. Ward 
and Professor Giddings seem to accept Spencer’s vague formula for 
evolution: ‘‘Evolution is an integration of matter and concomitant 
dissipation of motion; during which the matter passes from an 
indefinite incoherent homogeneity to a definite coherent hetero- 
geneity, and during which the retained motion undergoes a parallel 
transformation.’* But this formula is too thin to be of any value 
in explaining social facts; and its validity is doubtful even in the 
physical realm from which it is borrowed. No one-way process 
could explain an infinite evolution, not to mention difficulties of 
direct application. Ward makes the assertion that ‘“‘the conserva- 
tion of energy and correlation of forces are as applicable to psychic 
and social forces as to physical forces,’ but he does not attempt any 
proof. The same assumption is implied by Giddings: 

Social evolution is but a phase of cosmic evolution. All social energy is 
transmuted physical energy. The original causes of social evolution are the 


* First Principles, end of chap. xvii. 2 Pure Sociology, p. 99. 
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processes of physical equilibration, which are seen in the integration of matter 
with the dissipation of motion, or in integration of motion with the disintegra- 
tion of matter.* 


No wonder, then, that such laws as the conservation of energy, 
the law of least action, the law of rhythm, etc., can be predicated of 
social facts. We cannot agree, however, that the laws of physical 
energy can be thus transferred bodily into another science. We 
must be careful to derive the social laws from their own unique 
facts. Even when the same verbal formula may be used, we must 
be careful that the meaning is the same in the two cases. A 
different meaning of a law amounts to a different law. 

This is well illustrated by Spencer’s general formula. There is 
integration in the social world as well as in the world of matter. 
But social integration is not an integration of matter. The latter 
is conceived as the bringing together of independent mechanical 
units which exist in merely external relations. The former must 
be conceived as a through-and-through relation, an interpenetration 
within common purposes, where the individual components are 
modified by the common bond, past and present. There is dif- 
ferentiation both in the physical and in the social world. But 
there is no analogue in the world of scattered material masses in 
space to the differentiation of functions in society. Even the 
organic analogue is inadequate, as the individual in society does 
not function merely in special ways to the exclusion of more general 
ways. Nor does biological heredity determine wholly such dif- 
ferentiation. At most, it furnishes certain generic capacities. 
We can discover coherency in both physical and social systems. 
But the coherency developed in society is not the external coherency 
of a mechanical system. It means organization within a common 
purpose, the coadaptation and telescoping of individuals within a 
common life. It is this common bond, with its impulse to live and 
continue to live, which establishes both the unity and differentia- 
tion. Social integration, finally, means not the dissipation of 
energy, but the storing of energy in customs and institutions. 
Thus society is able to lift itself by its boot-straps to a new level. 
To such storing, there is, so far as we know, no analogue in the 


* The Principles of Sociology, pp. 363-64. 
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material world. Contrasts might be multiplied indefinitely, but 
these are sufficient to show the danger of confusing identity of 
words with identity of relations. 

Let us examine now in detail some general propositions con- 
cerning social energy. In social energy as in physical, we find it 
convenient to distinguish between kinetic energy and energy of 
position. The work done in the case of social energy depends, on 
the one hand, upon the number of individuals, with their character- 
istics, their density,’ and their organization within the group, and 
on the other hand, upon the degree of emotional excitement. This 
excitement, moreover, gathers force as it proceeds, perhaps in 
geometrical ratio, but it is impossible to verify any such definite 
formula as that for mechanical kinetic energy or } MV’. 

That inertia is a reality in social relations, as well as in dealing 
with the physical world, is a matter of common experience. In the 
world of social energy, action tends to proceed in a straight line 
—that is, directly—unless interfered with. Impulses act them- 
selves out, unless there are inhibiting impulses or considerations. 
Folkways will persist unless there are interfering circumstances. 
To rouse a group to action, it is necessary to overcome its inertia or 
the habits of past ways of acting. In the case of social inertia, as 
in physical, the inertia varies with motion. A group stirred to 
action offers more resistance to change than a passive group. 
Inertia also varies with direction. It is easier to meet prejudice 
by slantwise or indirect suggestion than by direct suggestion. 

We have noted that Spencer, Ward, and Giddings assume the 
validity of the law of conservation of energy in the social realm. 

«IT am using density here in the sense in which it is used by Durkheim, i.e., not 
merely to signify physical density, but implying also “‘moral”’ relations or the sharing 
in the activities of a common life. I do not believe, however, that we can account for 
social facts merely in terms of number or volume and density. We cannot ignore 
entirely the individual differences of the units. Leadership, for example, is an impor- 
tant element in understanding group action. Temperamental, intellectual, and other 
differences that go to make up mental constitution must also be taken into account. 
It is also desirable to distinguish between density and form or organization. In the 
case of kinetic as opposed to static situations, we must also take into account the degree 
of emotional excitement. The three postulates stated above, viz., variable, recurrence, 
and form, seem to afford a better basis for analysis. For Durkheim’s view see Les 
régles de la méthode sociologique, chap. v., sec. 3. 
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It is generally admitted now, however, that the law cannot be 
proved outside of the physical sciences. While there is, on the one 
hand, dependence of mental energy upon physical, such as nourish- 
ment and heat, and while, on the other hand, mental energy seems 
to be converted into motion and heat, it would certainly be assum- 
ing too much to say that we can establish exact equivalences as 
between mental energy and physical changes. Still less can we 
reduce mental energy to physical energy. For our purposes at 
least, we must hold that mental energy is a unique type, and not 
merely a compound form or a byplay of physical energy. Mental 
systems have characteristics of their own. They effect unique 
changes and have unique laws which cannot be affirmed of physical 
systems. Conservation has, moreover, an entirely different 
meaning in the mental world. In the physical world conservation 
means constancy; in the social it means accumulation. Progress 
is made possible by the running up of social energy in the way of 
tradition. The difference between the mores of primitive man and 
the civilization of today is due to such accumulation. It does not 
seem clear that such accumulation or secondary storing of experience 
affects the total amount of physical energy in the world. Here, at 
any rate, we have creative evolution, though we cannot say that 
the accumulation is absolute, since sometimes whole civilizations 
have been destroyed with barely a record to show that they existed. 
If we cannot account for the storing of social energy in physical 
terms, neither can we account for its loss. What becomes of the 
accumulated social energy in the way of tradition, art, and institu- 
tions when this old earth returns to its former chaos? Will there 
be equivalences for human civilization in the atoms and molecules 
or whatever physical elements can be said to persist? It is hard 
for us to think of such equivalences. If Fechner is right that the 
larger cosmic reservoir of experience, in the hierarchy of the 
universe, takes up and holds all the constellations of experience 
that ever existed, then we have indeed conservation, but we have 
more than equivalence in terms of the mechanical theory of the 
universe. 

One thing, however, seems clear, and that is that the quantity 
of social energy is a limited amount at any one time, and that 
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spending more of it in one direction means less to spend in divergent 
directions.‘ The absorption in a great war must necessarily drain 
energy from most of those activities which are not directly involved 
in the survival struggle. Absorption in material pursuits tends to 
lessen the available energy for ideal activities. It is also well to 
keep in mind that there is a dependence of mental energy upon 
physical conditions, even though we cannot state an exact law. 
Proper nourishment, proper temperature, proper bodily position, 
proper rhythm of work and rest, relative freedom from distracting 
physical stimuli, have been shown to be important conditions of 
mental efficiency. 

The law of equilibrium is a pervasive and overlapping law. 
All change might be stated in terms of two fundamental groups of 
tendencies—tendencies toward equilibrium and tendencies which 
upset equilibrium. Organic change, as well as physical, may be 
stated in terms of equilibrium. In the individual organism the 
tendency to equilibrium shows itself in the evolution of the unstable 
structure of the individual in response to environmental stimuli, 
the proper equilibrium being reached when the internal structure of 
the individual is adapted to its external conditions. In the case 
of the plant colony it shows itself in the cycle of forms which suc- 
ceed each other until a climax formation has been reached which is 
adapted to the conditions, organic and inorganic, and thus becomes 
stable so long as the conditions are stable. On the level of auto- 
matic human adaptation we have similarly a cycle of forms in the 
way of folkways and institutions until a climax formation is attained 
for the time being. Of such a climax formation we have an illus- 
tration in Eskimo civilization before the white man upset the 
equilibrium with his new mores. On the level of conscious social 
experimentation the tendency to equilibrium still holds: 


Thought in movement has for its only conceivable motive the attainment 
of belief or thought at rest. Only when our thought about a subject has found 
rest in belief can our action on the subject firmly and safely begin. Beliefs, in 
short, are rules for action; and the whole function of thinking is but one step 
in the production of active habits.? 


* Cf. An Introduction to Sociology, Small and Vincent, pp. 332-35. 
2 Article by C. S. Peirce, Popular Science Monthly, XII, 286. 
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This is as true in social as in individual conduct. The history 
of society presents a constant tendency toward equilibrium or 
organized structure. When a disturbance is produced, whether 
due to the contact with outside groups or to disturbing factors 
within the group itself, there is a tendency for a settlement of some 
sort to be reached, for the time being, at least. Every revolution 
has its reaction when society settles back with the least disturbance 
of old customs. Unlike the mechanical equilibrium, however, as 
in the swing of the pendulum, the social equilibrium is never a 
mere return to the previous status quo. New experience has 
accumulated into structure, and things can never again be quite 
the same. Nor need the new equilibrium be an average of the 
forces involved. Higher ideals than the average of the group may 
dominate, else reform would be impossible. Unfortunately the 
ideals may also be lower, as shown in the reversion to the mob. 

The tendency to rhythm seems to be a universal tendency. 
According to Spencer ‘‘rhythm results whenever tkere is a conflict 
of forces not in equilibrium.’* This definition does not seem 
complete. We may have a conflict of forces without rhythm 
resulting, since the process may be a one-way process. Such a 
tendency has been generalized into the second law of thermody- 
namics, according to which energy is continually tending toward an 
equal distribution of potentials. To be sure, in an infinite process 
this tendency must be counteracted by another tendency, or the uni- 
verse would stop. It would seem, then, that cosmic process as 
a whole must be rhythmic. But in accordance with Spencer’s 
definition, every change would be a rhythm, which does not seem 
to be the case. Rhythm implies a movement from one equilibrium 
to another, where constant antagonistic forces predominate alter- 
nately in an ascending and descending scale of intensity. It would 
be easy to multiply illustrations of this tendency to rhythm. 
Planck has shown in connection with minute radioactive energies 
that all energy comes in quanta or rhythmic pulses. We are all 
familiar with the rhythm of the tides and some of the large cosmic 
movements. In the organic world we can see it illustrated in the 
development series of complex organisms. In the growth period 


* First Principles, p. 220. 
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anabolic changes predominate over katabolic; at maturity the two 
tendencies balance; and in senility the katabolic changes in turn 
predominate—the cycle being ever repeated in the continuous 
stream of life, so long as life lasts. But we are here concerned 
primarily with social rhythm. There are certain periodicities of 
group life as well as of organic life. At one time individualism is 
dominant, at another time centralization; at one time radicalism, 
at another conservatism. The movement of society is ever from 
a disturbed equilibrium to a new equilibrium. Now society breaks 
up the crust of mores to meet new emergencies, and again it settles 
back to organized ways. Some rhythms may indeed be temporary. 
The rhythm of inflation and panics in business may be due to a 
poorly articulated industrial system; but some rhythms seem to be 
fundamental in the life-process itself. Periods of plasticity are 
followed by periods of stability and degenerating structure. Like 
biological organisms, societies have their youth and old age. But 
unlike an individual biological organism, a society may be old and 
yet grow young again, if it has sufficient vitality to reconstruct old 
customs to meet new situations. While it is true that society is 
made up of individuals, and therefore dependent upon the plasticity 
of biological organisms, yet a society is not limited to one biological 
generation. In a society biological generations overlap, the old 
with the young; and while one generation may grow too stereotyped 
to adopt new ideals, a new generation can do so. The biological 
correlate of society is not the individual organism but the species. 
Unlike mechanical rhythms, social rhythms are cumulative and not 
a mere repetition. The recurrence of social rhythms is spiral in 
its cumulative significance rather than a repetition on the same 
plane, as in the case of mechanical rhythm. 

In social systems as well as in physical, there is a law of degrada- 
tion of energy, though it would be meaningless to transfer the 
physical law to the social facts. In the social realm there is the 
constant tendency for purposeful conduct to be simplified into 
habit or custom. Social structures tend to solidify and become 
stereotyped, and thus reach a dead level. This does not mean, 
however, a running down to the lowest level of primitive beginnings. 
The degradation is relative, not absolute. New plateaus of mores 
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are established which may mark a far advance over previous levels. 
Even the worst customs of our own civilization are superior to those 
of the man-eaters, to use Plato’s illustration. Moreover, the 
energy caked as custom is still available for further reconstruction. 
It has merely passed from the active to the potential stage. 

As a special form of this law of degradation, we may note the 
tendency in human integration to substitute impersonal relations 
for personal relations. The more extensive the organization, the 
greater the tendency for indirect machinery to take the place of 
face-to-face interstimulation, with a corresponding deadening 
effect upon personal development. This can be illustrated in the 
political realm by the ever-increasing tendency to centralization of 
control in the larger, more inclusive group, and the corresponding 
effacing of the smaller, more personal groups. With this centraliza- 
tion grows the sense of power, with its vaulting ambition, and the 
tendency to use the individual and the smaller group as instruments 
merely. The larger the group, the more it is likely to be cursed 
with this impersonalism, unless it can find a place for the smaller 
unity within the organization. The fact that of late the small 
nations of Europe have contributed to civilization far out of pro- 
portion to their size is due no doubt to the fact that, in the nature 
of things, the personal element has there been less submerged in the 
impersona! machinery with its impersonal ideals. We have the 
same problems in the economic field, with corresponding danger. 
In fact, it is present in all forms of social integration. The critical 
task of the day is to make the impersonal organization the instru- 
ment of the needs of a personal humanity, instead of its master and 
undoer, as it threatens to be. 

There is a law of relativity in the social world, as in the physical. 
Our standards of value are conditioned by the age in which we live 
and the group in which we are educated. We can no more grasp 
an absolute direction in history than we can in space. Our new 
insights are conditioned by standards already established. We 
measure our advance with reference to these, as we measure our 
time with reference to the stars. That which meets the require- 
ments within our small sphere of relations, and which is not con- 
tradicted by other beliefs, seems absolute to us. While we bring 
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certain formal demands to bear upon experience, these, after all, 
are limited by the content of experience. Our world may be 
consistent and harmonious, yet narrow and prejudiced. Our ideals 
themselves vary in meaning with the ongoing of human experience. 
Progress, therefore, must be regarded as an article of faith rather 
than as a scientific induction. 

The law of parsimony would seem to hold in social relations as 
well as in physical, even though not in the same mechanical sense. 
Ward speaks of this law as being “the highest generalization thus 
far obtained in psychic and social phenomena,’ and as having a 
“quality of exactness the most clearly apparent of all psychic 
and social laws.” It is stated by Ward as “‘the law of greatest gain 
for the least effort,’ which he regards as equivalent to “greatest 
pleasure for least pain.” Tarde calls it “the law of least effort”’ 
and Giddings ‘“‘the law of least resistance.” But they agree in 
holding it to be ‘an exact mechanical law, implying complete 
determinism in human volition. 

The whole treatment of the law of parsimony in the past is shot 
through with ambiguities. In the first place we cannot admit that 
“least effort’’ is equivalent to “‘least pain.’”” When we deal with 
the problem of social aim, we shall see that a theory which holds that 
pleasure is the aim of conduct is based on an antiquated psychology. 
Here it suffices to point out that the amount of expenditure of 
energy bears no relation to pleasure or pain. The maximum 
expenditure may be pleasant and the minimum may be disagreeable 
in accordance with whether the expenditure is in line with, or 
contrary to, the dominant conative tendency. If we limit ourselves 
in this discussion to terms of effort, we must be prepared to face 
further ambiguities. We must contrast the spectator’s point of 
view with the agent’s point of view, on the one hand, and the point 
of view of the moment of activity with the process as a whole, on 
the other hand. It is not true that the agent necessarily selects 
what would seem the least effort from the spectator’s point of view. 
Risk and hardship seem to appeal to some human beings at any 
rate. In volunteering for the present war, the lines of enlistment 
which promised sure and immediate service at the front were more 


* Pure Sociology, pp. 161-62. 
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popular than the safer and easier forms of service. It cannot be 
said, at any rate, that we always prefer the things requiring least 
effort in the objective sense of the least work. If it is an economic 
law that value depends upon scarcity, we may say that we strive 
for things in proportion as they are difficult to get. Healthy life, 
at any rate, enjoys activity and finds idleness irksome. 

If we say that social activity follows the line of least resistance, 
we must make clear, further, whether we mean what seems least 
resistance, or what is actually, in the long run, the least resistance. 
This question would hardly occur in the realm of mechanics. It 
is a matter of common experience that an individual or group 
sometimes follows what seems for the moment the line of least 
resistance, as in yielding to a temporary passion, but which turns 
out in the long run to be the line of the greatest resistance. We 
must remember, further, that human beings are moved by remote 
considerations as well as immediate, by ideals as well as impulses. 
Acting along the line of ideal considerations often seems for the 
time being like acting along the line of greatest resistance, though 
there can be no doubt that, in the long run, life moves more easily 
in that direction. McDougall has suggested that in those cases 
when we seem to act along the line of greatest resistance we are, in 
fact, drawing upon an organized sentiment.’ He emphasizes the 
self-regarding sentiment, though it might, of course, be any other 
forward-looking sentiment with its remote considerations. It is not 
possible, however, to lay the controversy of free will and determin- 
ism in the realm of group action, any more than in the realm of 
personal action. In each case the problem resolves itself, as 
William James has shown, into the question: Can we attend more 
or less than we actually do at any one time ??_ If we, individually 
or collectively, could attend the least fraction more, further con- 
siderations and sentiments might be brought into play, and the 
outcome might be different. Scientifically, at any rate, the prob- 
lem seems insoluble from the subjective point of view; and we 
might add that for sociological purposes the subjective approach is 
futile. We may suggest, too, that the seeming determinism of our 


* An Introduction to Social Psychology, pp. 230-58. 
2 Principles of Psychology, U1, 561-79. 
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statistical averages may be due to our taking the facts in the 
aggregate, not to the determinism of the individual facts. 

In order to give any intelligent sociological meaning to the law 
of parsimony, we must abandon the subjective standpoint, whether 
of effort or pleasure-pain, and interpret it in terms of the dynamic 
life of society. This approach has been well stated by Kidd: 


In the evolutionary view, the development of human society is regarded 
as the product of a process of stress, in which progress results from natural 
selection along the line, not of least effort in realizing human desire, but of the 
highest social efficiency in the struggle for existence of the materials of which 
society is composed." 

And, we must add, of the societies themselves. Now in this social 
struggle there is a tendency to economy. In terms of inertia, it 
means that we try to get along with the least disturbance of estab- 
lished mores. In terms of positive reconstruction, it means that 
wherever there is effective competition the simplest or most 
economic methods will prevail in the long run. In the case of 
science, this means that the simplest hypothesis which will meet the 
facts prevails over more cumbersome hypotheses which might also 
be made to meet the facts. The Copernican theory prevails over 
the Ptolemaic. The same is true of inventions in other realms. In 
industrial competition, the machine which saves energy in running 
and operation drives out the less economic competitors. In 
economic and political organization, the simpler type prevails over 
the more complex, because of its greater efficiency in meeting the 
needs involved. So in the moral field. The inventions of the 
great prophets make life proceed more simply and harmoniously. 
They indicate the lines of social survival. It must be remembered, 
however, in all these cases, that simplicity is a relative term. The 
simplest hypotheses which will meet the needs of modern science 
seem enormously complex as compared to the hypotheses of the 
early Greek scientists. The simplest organization that will answer 
the needs of modern business is complex in comparison to primitive 
barter. Economy in social evolution means the simplest methods 
which will meet adequately the social requirements. It is note- 
worthy that the great inventions, whether economic or moral, have 

Benjamin Kidd, “Sociology,” Encyclopaedia Britannica (eleventh edition), 

XXV, 324. 
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not seemed, at the time, the lines of least resistance, since they have 
antagonized established mores. Society likes its customary ways 
best. It is hard to break old habits. It has, therefore, violently 
opposed the new and superior ways. But these have proved 
themselves by the objective tests of competition and survival. 

In the social world, as in the physical, there is no action without 
reciprocal reaction. The agent is modified in the process of 
interstimulation, as well as the patient. Which is modified the 
more will depend upon the inertia offered by each. In the relation 
of parent and child, both are normaliy transformed in the process 
of adjustment. But since the child is relatively unorganized, its 
transformation is the more conspicuous, though the more subtle 
transformation of the parent is by no means to be neglected. What 
is true in the interaction of individuals holds in the interaction of 
groups, whether the interaction be that of superior and inferior, of 
friendly companionship, or of hostile conquest. The reciprocal 
effects on the interacting groups will be in proportion to the relative 
advancement in civilization of each group, and inversely as the 
inertia of established custom. Rome was more advanced than the 
Greek peoples in military organization and readily enforced its 
political will over the Greeks, but succumbed in turn to their superior 
culture. In each case the opposing mores had been seriously 
undermined by previously operating causes. Each group, there- 
fore, offered little inertia to the superior mores of the other group. 

While the law of action and reaction thus applies in a large way 
in the social domain, we must not transfer Newton’s law of mechan- 
ics bodily to the social facts. It would be rash to say that reaction 
always equals action and is in the opposite direction. The com- 
pensatory reaction may not take place at all. The loved or hated 
or admired individual or group may be entirely unconscious of 
the other party’s emotion, and hence not affected by it. Where 
the reaction takes place, it may not be the same in kind. Sexual 
love may give rise to aversion, the attempt at dominating supe- 
riority may give rise to contempt, anger may stimulate the sense 
of the ridiculous instead of the corresponding emotion. The com- 
pensatory reaction need not take place at the time, or only 
partly so. In the case of parental affection, the reciprocal filial 
reaction is usually weaker than the parental emotion. The deeper 
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compensatory reaction is projected to the next generation, when the 
ofispring in turn becomes parent. Where the parental affection 
is not thus stimulated, the compensation does not take place, or is 
transformed into the more general affection for the species, as in 
philanthropy or public spirit. Other emotions may be similarly 
projected to those having no immediate part in their stimulation. 
Thus anger may produce a fretful mood affecting those who are 
entirely innocent in the production of the original emotion. The 
reaction, in such a case, may be out of all proportion to the original 
action. The problem of reaction is, therefore, very much compli- 
cated in the case of psycho-social relations. The psycho-social 
situation, moreover, is a unique result not analyzable into a me- 
chanical, arithmetic resultant of forces, resembling in this respect 
chemical compounds. It must be borne in mind, further, that in 
social reactions the ingredients of the situation are permanently 
altered through the reaction, and thus project the effects indefinitely 
beyond the unique situation into all future situations into which 
they enter. This has no parallel in physical situations, as mechan- 
ical science conceives them. In the case of social reactions, as in 
certain chemical reactions, the reaction may be out of all proportion 
to the action, the latter serving merely as a releasing stimulus to 
the unstable equilibrium of the other system with its enormous 
pent-up energy. Witness the conflagration in Europe. In any 
case of interaction, it holds that we must understand the composi- 
tion, organization, and equilibrium of the interacting systems. 

We may consider the problem of communication as a special 
aspect of the:problem of interaction. There is a tendency on the 
part of social activities to spread their energy to the neighboring 
social environment. This law of spreading has been stated in 
various terms. Tarde uses the term “imitation” to cover all of 
social communication. McDougall’ suggests that the term “‘sug- 
gestion’ be used for the spontaneous communication of ideas, 
“sympathy” for the communication of emotions, and “imitation”’ 
for the spreading of action. At any rate, greater clearness of 
terminology is to be desired, and the current vague use of the word 
“‘imitation’’ should be discouraged. One of the few attempts at 


* An Introduction to Social Psychology, p. 91. 
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exact mathematical statement of a sociological law is Tarde’s law 
of imitation: “In the absence of interferences, imitation spreads 
in geometrical progression.’”* This formula, as Tarde admits, could 
only hold for abstract conditions. It assumes the absence of 
interference, which is another way of saying that it assumes an 
abstract imitative man, whatever that may mean. It also assumes 
that the group concerned is an infinite quantity, since otherwise the 
imitation would of course stop. (For certain purposes humanity 
may be regarded as an infinite quantity in time, in the case of life 
insurance, for example, though not as regards contemporary units.) 
But sociology has the right, as other sciences have, to assume 
abstract conditions, if explanation is facilitated by so doing. Such 
procedure is illustrated in Newton’s first law of motion and Gibbs’s 
Phase Rule. As such an abstraction, Tarde’s law no doubt has 
its value. In fact, however, man is not merely imitative. There 
are indeed cases where the communication is practically mechanical, 
as in the learning by rote of nonsense syllables, and in the uncon- 
scious adoption of habits, but in the degree in which these are 
passive imitations they are meaningless. There can be no real 
spreading of experience without assimilation. This involves the 
reconstruction of the stimulus in terms of the mental constitution 
of the individual and of the tradition of which he is a part. Com- 
munication implies interpretation. The mind is not mere passive 
wax to receive impressions. It makes a selective response to the 
stimulus. There is no impression without expression, no repetition 
without variation. This Tarde himself recognized by adding a 
second law: ‘“Imitations are refracted by their media.”’ But he 
was hampered by his physical analogies; and his statement fails 
to make clear the dialectic of the learning process. 

Giddings’ well-known attempt to explain the spreading of 
psychic activities, and for that matter to account for society itself 
on the basis of like-mindedness or “consciousness of kind,’”’ seems 
to be, in par* at least, a circle. Like-mindedness or similarity of 
interest must itself be the result of the socializing process; and 
while, once existing, it facilitates and intensifies social unity, it 


* The Laws of Imitation, chap. i. For a clear and concrete statement of the 
Tardean conception of imitation see Ross, Social Psychology. A critical treatment of 
Tarde is given in Psychological Interpretations of Society by M. M. Davis. 
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cannot be said to be a primary cause of the arising of such unity. 
The gradual unification of mankind, from relatively heterogeneous 
groups, does in a measure tend toward like-mindedness, but this 
is evidently the effect rather than the cause of the process. That 
each generation is to a large extent like-minded in tradition and 
interests with its predecessors is due to education. Children do 
not imitate their parents because of like-mindedness, but because 
of the social pressure brought to bear in the way of sanctions; 
because of prestige; and eventually, to a certain extent at least, 
because of the recognized merits of the ways already established. 
The same relation exists in the main between different social groups. 
There is, indeed, a fundamental likeness as regards the principal 
instinctive dispositions, but this is not like-mindedness. A thou- 
sand English children transported to Germany and a thousand 
German children brought up in English environment would each 
be like-minded with the group in which they are brought up, and 
would be loyal to its tradition. It is, of course, true that like- 
mindedness is both cause and effect. Some unities presuppose a 
considerable degree of like-mindedness. This is the case with such 
intimate relations as friendship. Where marriage is based on 
sentimental preference, likeness, both physical and mental, is more 
striking than difference. But, in general, differentiation of inter- 
ests is as characteristic of social development as likeness. Both 
are aspects of the process of adaptation of “internal relations to 
external relations’’—the reconstruction of the latter in terms of the 
former, and vice versa. In the words of Davis: 


Society is neither similarity nor difference, but is a co-adaptation of 
members partly similar, partly different. Historical progress is primarily 
to be interpreted as an increasing co-adaptation, accompanied by increases 
of difference as well as similarity.' 

The spreading of ideas or activities does tend to be inhibited by 
antagonistic mores, but the mere absence of antagonistic beliefs 
may be sufficient for ideas to spread. Witness the wide uniformity 
in primitive societies, as well as the credulity of children.? 

* Psychological Interpretations of Society, p. 193. 

2In this connection, perhaps, should be mentioned two spurious so-called laws. 
One is to be credited to Tarde, viz., that imitation proceeds from internals to externals. 


This seems, so far as automatic assimilation is concerned, a reversal of the facts, 
whether in inter-personal or inter-group relations. The adoption of externals comes 
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Variation is as characteristic of the social stimulus-response 
relation as similarity. When the variation is significant in the 
reconstruction of the situation for further response, we call it 
invention. Two factors must be taken into account in inventive- 
ness—the individual constitution with its tendencies, and the 
social matrix of experience of which the agent isa part. The former 
accounts for the uniqueness of the response, the latter for its 
content. It makes the difference largely between the results of an 
Archimedes and a Newton. It is the creative reaction of such 
geniuses that makes new eras in human development. The 
scattered issues and fragments of life must lie in solution and ger- 
minate in a great mind for new and comprehensive syntheses of 
experience to be possible. Mechanical imitation and creative 
invention are limiting cases of the stimulus-response relation, where 
the constitution of the reagent must be taken into account as well 
as the character of the stimulus, and where both are abstractions 
from a unique situation. 

A fundamental tendency, wherever psychic activities are 
involved, is that of selective emphasis. Some type of interest holds 


the center of control for the time being, subordinating other - 


interests to itself, or crowding them out. It may dominate during 
long periods of the life of a people; it may be temporary. Giddings 
suggests that there is always a conscious hierarchy of interests 
where power ranks at the head, and utility, integrity, and self- 
realization follow in the order indicated.' This he calls the “law 
of rational choices.” But, in the first place, the process of selection 
is largely unreflective and automatic. Few individuals or groups, 


first, the understanding of underlying ideas later. It is of course different where the 
assimilation is rational, as in the deliberate borrowing by one group or individual from 
another. But this could hardly be termed imitation. Another so-called law is that 
individual minds respond similarly to similar stimuli. Individuals may respond 
similarly to different stimuli. This is shown on the level of instinct. Such instinctive 
responses as fear and anger are called forth by a variety of stimuli. These are greatly 
complicated and multiplied on the level of conscious experience. Again, it may be 
shown that organisms respond differently to the same stimuli. It is true that a frog 
without its cerebral hemispheres can be counted on to respond in the same way to the 
same stimulus, but this is not true of a frog with its hemispheres intact, and the 
sociologist is presumably dealing with individuals with cerebral hemispheres. To be 
sure, in proportion as we have similarity of mental structure is there a probability of 
similarity of response, but that is a truism, not a law. 


* The Principles of Sociology, pp. 401-9. 
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if any, are fully conscious of their dominating values. The larger 
part of our selection is"apt to be determined by sentiments which 
are largely in“the background of our consciousness. On this level 
of non-reflective selection, our choices are controlled by the more 
or less unconscious scale of values that dominates the group and 
perhaps the age. If we adopt ideas which depart from the usual 
régime, we are determined by the prestige, or the way in which 
the ideas are communicated, rather than by the merit of the ideas. 
Competition, whether individual or group struggle, will tend to 
weed out those ways of living which are injurious or ineffective. 
This may be done by eliminating the group itself. It may, how- 
ever, be accomplished by forcing reflection upon the inadequate 
ways of living, and thus result in the invention or adoption of more 
adequate ways. While group life may rise to the reflective level 
and exercise rational choice, and it does so under the stress of new 
problems, yet for the most part the collective mind tends to drop 
back to the automatic level, only to be aroused as a sleeping giant, 
by the necessity of finding a more comfortable position. 

As regards, again, the selected content, we may well doubt that 
the group has such a definite and constant scale of interests as that 
indicated by Giddings. The emphasis is likely to vary from time 
to time. On the whole, however, it would seem that the interests 
which have to do with self-maintenance must ordinarily come first. 
The economic interest of procuring means of food and shelter, of 
maintaining a standard of living, and if possible improving that 
standard, has always been more or less present and dominant. 
Most, if not all, of the wars of agression have been economic in their 
final basis. The interest in the continuity of the race must also 
necessarily be prominent. The numerous regulations of sex rela- 
tions and of the family, in primitive life, show that this interest was 
early recognized; and there are those today who would trace all 
our social activity back to the sex instinct. At any rate, the two 
interests of self-maintenance and race-maintenance must always 
have a conspicuous place. Other interests are emphasized in turn, 
and may overshadow, for the time being, the economic and race 
interests. In early Christianity the interest in the kingdom of 
heaven may have overshadowed the interest in this world. But 
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always there is the tendency to emphasize some one interest, and 
to subordinate others to it more or less definitely. 

An interesting characteristic in connection with emphasis is 
that of centrism. Just as in the field of vision the things that 
are nearer look larger, and objects seem to diminish with the 
distance, so in the field of valuation there is a tendency for the 
individuai or group to exaggerate the importance of its own imme- 
diate interests and to become correspondingly blind to other 
contexts of interest. When it is a case of an individual, we speak 
of this tendency as self-preference or, less euphoniously, as egoism. 
When it concerns a people, we speak of it as ethnocentrism. Fami- 
lism, provincialism, patriotism, cosmopolitanism, are terms indicat- 
ing widening spheres of centrism. Ordinarily the nearer center 
seems the more real. Its interests seem peculiarly vital. In crises, 
however, the larger center may claim the dominance, since the 
existence of the smaller is conditioned upon the larger. The same 
tendency holds as regards an age or epoch of history. Thus the 
mediaeval mind, with sublime faith in itself, subordinates all values 
to its religious emphasis. There is, in any case, a certain self- 
hypnotization which makes our own immediate context of interest 
loom peculiarly large and important. This tendency has pro- 
foundly influenced both personal and group relations. It is the 
source of many of the maladjustments of life. At the same time, 
it seems to be an important element in the efficiency of life. On the 
whole, by working loyally for the things that are nearest us, in the 
normal relations of life, we are likely to do most for the remoter 
ends of life. We are likely thus to promote unconsciously that 
“projected efficiency” of which Benjamin Kidd made so much. 
This group centrism is evidently a conservative agency, and mili- 
tates against the indefinite spreading of ideas and emotions. It 
thus prevents endless dissipation of energy, though it also furnishes 
the inertia to progress. 

Subjective selection must, in the end, stand the test of objective 
selection. What determines the significance and permanency of 
our emphases is not the strength of our individual or even our social 
preferences, our likes and dislikes, but the adaptation of the life 
process of society to its environment. And by the environment 
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| we mean not merely the physical environment,’ with its demands 
| and limitations, but also the social environment, with its competi- 
tion of individuals and groups, and its ever-growing requirements. 
It means not merely immediate adjustment, but future adjustment 
as well. In this survival struggle, social fitness, the capacity for 
team work, becomes more important than mere individual strength 
and cunning. In the words of Kidd: 


The social process is primarily evolving in the individual not qualities 
which contribute to his own efficiency in conflict with his fellows, but the qual- 
ities wich contribute to society’s efficiency in the conflict through which it is 
gradually rising towards a more organic type.? 


The tendency of evolution, therefore, is to produce a socially minded 
type. To quote Kidd again: 

For it is thus not the human mind which is consciously constructing the 
social process in evolution; it is the social process which is constructing the 
human mind in evolution.3 


| Organization is a tool of as great importance to human survival 
as teeth and claws to certain animals. For the potential efficiency 


of an organized group ‘‘must always be taken to be greater than 
the sum total of the potential efficiency of all its members acting 
as individuals.”’ In Kipling’s words: 

a For the strength of the pack is the wolf, 

a And the strength of the wolf is the pack. 


Social adaptation is not merely a passive adjustment to a static 
a environment, be that environment physical nature or the folkways 
| of society, but in part, at least, a creative adaptation, in which the 


environment and its survival conditions are themselves changed. 
Science has done a great deal to change the nature environment. 
Nor is reason helpless in the presence of human mores. With 
each change of social standards new selective conditions are 
established. The task of civilization is not merely adjustment to 


* Carver, in common with sociologists of the geographic and economic schools, 
seems to overemphasize the physical environment. ‘‘The ultimate problem of any 
variety of life, including the human race, is that of adjustment to the material 
universe.” —Essays in Social Justice. Cambridge, 1915. While not committing 
myself to Carver’s theory of social justice as outlined in this book, I am in thorough 
J 


sympathy with his vigorous and bracing use of the objective method of evaluating 
social evolution, as opposed to the subjective pleasure-pain approach. 
2 “Sociology,” Encyclopedia Britannica (eleventh edition), XXV, 328. 


3 Ibid., p. 325. 
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things as they are, but the making over of the conditions of existence 
in obedience to the demands of the life impulse. Adaptation 
within a growing society is, therefore, an infinite process with 
ever new survival conditions. 

While the persistence of mores is determined in the long run 
by their aptness in meeting the conditions of existence, not all 
mores, any more than all biological structures, change at the same 
rate. Those mores which are most vital to the maintenance of the 
group are the ones most responsive to change.’ Other mores will 
tend to change in consistency with these, though social structures, 
like biological, which are not directly affected by survival selection 
may persist for an indefinite time, simply because they exist and 
possess the advantage of inertia. 

Variation, selection, and adaptation constitute the dynamic 
categories of social evolution. They are probably present through- 
out the cosmic process in its various stages of creative synthesis. 
The seeming uniformity of nature is probably due to our gross 
averages. Selective reaction is characteristic of reality throughout, 
and so is adaptation. The present familiar inorganic compounds, 
as well as biological structures, are the result of a long process of 
adaptation, and, with radical changes in cosmic conditions, would 
fail to survive. But in social adaptation, on the reflective plane, 
at any rate, adaptation ceases to be merely automatic. Conscious 
participation, criticism, and experimentation short-circuit in many 
ways nature’s hit-or-miss unconscious methods. Society itself, 
however, is after all but a part of nature’s creative striving, and is 
subject in the end to the great cosmic process that brought it forth. 

The relation of complexity to development has been obscured 
by a false tradition started by Spencer. Spencer assumes as a 
postulate “the instability of the homogeneous”’ and, conversely, 
the stability of the heterogeneous. It must be noted, however, 
that Spencer’s supposedly homogeneous system is not a closed 
system, but is exposed to heterogeneity from without: “ Any finite 
homogeneous aggregate must inevitably lose its homogeneity, 
through the unequal exposure of its parts to incident forces.’ 


*Cf. Keller, Societal Evolution, 1915, especially chaps. iii-v; also, Sumner, 
Folkways, 1911. 
* First Principles, p. 473 (American reprint of fifth edition). 
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The basis of instability, then, lies not in the homogeneous but in 
the larger heterogeneous system which includes it. Science, at 
any rate, seems to have arrived at the opposite conclusion from 
that of Spencer. In the words of Professor Henderson: “The 
number of degrees of freedom increases by the same number as the 
number of components or different forms of energy which are 
involved in the system.’* Stated in other words: The instability 
of a system increases with the complexity of its composition. In 
terms of physical systems, the law would read: “Other things being 
equal, the stability of a system diminishes with increase of the 
number of its undecomposed constituent molecular species, and 
of the number of different forms of energy, e.g., heat, pressure, 
electrical potential, surface tension, which are involved in its 
activities.”? The same law would seem to hold for social develop- 
ment. Stated in sociological terms, the law would read: The 
degrees of freedom of movement increase with the complexity of 
social relations. It may be heterogeneity of interests within the 
group, or the contact of different groups, or both types of heteroge- 
neity. A group with few and uniform interests is bound to become 
bigoted and stationary. “Magnificent isolation” is likely to 
produce stagnation, while culture contacts with other groups, 
particularly more advanced groups, will tend to accelerate develop- 
ment. This will be all the more the case if they are competing 
groups. War furnishes such competition in a one-sided way, and 
the present germanization of Europe is a striking illustration. But 
friendly competition in the arts and industries of life is likely to be 

* The Order of Nature, p. 136. Cambridge, 1917. Professor Henderson states 
the researches of J. Willard Gibbs. 

2 Ibid., p. 137. It is true that the Gibbs’s Phase Rule seems at first glance to 
conflict with the above statement. ‘‘Other things being equal, the stability of a 
system increases with the number of phases and also with the number of restrictions 
upon the intensities of energy, e.g., temperature, and upon the concentrations.” 
(Ibid., p. 136.) But the Phase Rule is a logical device, and amounts merely to saying 


that the more aspects (phases, etc.) of a closed system have a fixed value, the easier 
it is to determine the value of the rest. There is no increase in the heterogeneity of 
the given system. 

3 Gumplo: ‘ics and Ratzenhofer have emphasized the acceleration of development 
when two societies “conjugate” by a process of conquest. See Gumplowics, Der 
Rasenkampf, secs. 34, 35; Ratzenhofer, Sociologische Erkentniss, chaps. xiii and xiv. 
For a brief statement see Blackmar and Gillen, Outlines of Sociology, pp. 326-27. 
Tiele has shown the stimulating effect of the contact of a lower stage of cultural develop- 
ment with a higher. Elements of the Science of Religion, I, p. 239 (quoted by Ross). 
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more thoroughgoing and permanent in its influence, as it loosens 
the inhibition of the mores and conduces to real like-mindedness, 
while war, with its antagonism, tends to stiffen the ethnocentrism 
and to inhibit profounder influences. The diversity may also be 
due to internal problems—individual variations in the way of 
genius or new problems forced by new conditions of existence. 

For continuous and fruitful development, however, it is not 
enough that there shall be complexity, but that the complexity 
shall be harmonized with reference to a fundamental and com- 
prehensive ideal. Else there may be mere confusion and dissipa- 
tion of energy. The law of combination has been well formulated 
by Giddings for sociological purposes: 

A population that has but a few interests which, however, are harmoniously 
combined, will be conservative in its choices. A population that has varied 
interests which are as yet inharmoniously combined will be radical in its choices. 
Only the population that has many, varied, and harmoniously combined inter- 
ests will be consistently progressive in its choices.! 

An adequate ideal of social combination must mean the realization 
of the genius of a people in terms of the conditions with which it 
must cope. Herbart pointed out, long ago, the importance of 


complexity for the sanity of personal development. It is equally 
important for the sanity of the group. For groups, as well as 
individuals, are subject to obsessions and fixed ideas. And curing 
a powerful group which has thus run amuck may require all the 
forces of civilization, with enormous sacrifice to the energies of the 


race. 

As regards the motive or aim of conduct, sociologists, following 
Spencer, have been inclined to psychological hedonism. It has 
been held that the motive or aim of conduct is always pleasure or 
the avoidance of pain. This view has been sufficiently exploded 
by psychological analysis. We aim to realize tendencies. We do 
not aim at pleasure, but at goods—satisfactory activities. In this 
sense of good the law of motive may be expressed in the mediaeval 
phrase, sub specie boni. If we cannot say that we aim at pleasure, 
neither can we say that we aim at the maximum of p'easure, or the 

* The Principles of Sociology, p. 411. Cf. Spencer: ‘‘The penultimate stage of 
equilibration in which the extremest multiformity and most complex moving 


equilibrium are established, must be one implying the highest conceivable state of 
humanity.” —First Principles, p. 475. 


j 
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greatest happiness of the greatest number. The difficulty with 
many sociologists is that they have confused the descriptive inquiry 
into what actually is the aim that moves human beings with the 
ethical question, or what ought to be the aim of human beings. The 
goods aimed at may be one-sided and selfish, whether in the case 
of the group or the individual. It is true, however, that an aim 
can only persist in the long run, whether it be that of a group or an 
individual, when it conduces to the larger human good. Our aims, 
whether individual or group aims, are subject to survival selection 
in the organic development of the race. We may say with Kidd: 

All the tendencies of development—political, economic, ethical, and psycho- 

logical—and the contents of the human mind itself, have therefore to be 
regarded as having ultimate relations to the governing principles of the process 
as a whole.' 
What these ‘“‘governing principles’’ are our little fragment of 
history can only dimly foreshadow at best. But we may entertain 
the faith that just as the child has the best preparation for being 
the right sort of man, impossible though it is for it to know what a 
man’s life is, when it lives the most normal life of a child, so we, in 
proportion as we succeed in living normally and sanely now, shall 
best prepare the way for the higher destiny of the future. 

The foregoing is a meager sketch of some of the tendencies which 
seem to obtain in social processes. By statistical methods we may 
sometimes give such tendencies a quantitative formulation. But 
as compared with the laws of mechanical science they must indeed 
seem vague, and we are indeed rightly suspicious of too exact 
formulas in the social sciences. Sociology, however, does not differ 
in this respect from other sciences which deal with complex material. 
The difficulty of formulating social laws is no excuse for not trying 
to do so, since understanding social facts must be a matter of 
supreme concern to social beings. In the measure that we under- 
stand the laws of social facts we can also hope to control them. 
For the purpose of the study of social laws is not that we shall lie 
down under them in fatalistic supineness and say that what is 
must be; but rather that, through our knowledge of the tendencies 
of society, we may be able to control human development and make 
it significant by weaving it into comprehensive ideals. 

t “Sociology,”’ Encyclopaedia Britannica (eleventh edition), XXV, 324. 
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THE SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY OF THE OLD SOUTH 


WILLIAM E. DODD 
University of Chicago 


The American revolution was a social revolution in the South, 
especially in Virginia, where great landed estates and the established 
church were broken down. The adoption of the federal Constitu- 
tion was a recovery from the radicalism which underlay the Decla- 
ration of Independence and which forced the revolt against England 
in spite of the doubts and warnings of sober heads and great slave- 
holders. Still the majority of the people of the old South were 
democratic, and Jefferson was for many years their ideal political and 
social philosopher; and the planters retained with much difficulty 
the dominant position in society which constitutions and privileged 
wealth gave them. 

But the practices of life and daily business so belied the profes- 
sion of democracy, and the development of the cotton industry 
gave such power to the owners of slave labor, that a restatement 
of the social theory became pressing about the time that Garrison 
compelled the North to think of the dangers of an ever-encroaching 
slave power upon the institutions of the country as a whole. In 
the Virginia constitutional convention of 1829, the North Carolina 
convention of 1835, and the South Carolina discussion of nullifica- 
tion during the same period the abler men of the South definitely 
abandoned the doctrine of democracy. John Marshall, John 
Randolph, Judge Gaston, of North Carolina, and Calhoun and 
McDuffie, of South Carolina, were perhaps the best spokesmen 
of the political group which led this reaction. Webster and Chan- 
cellor Kent reflected a similar faith in New England and New York. 

The problem in the South was so to state the common belief 
that people would settle down to a quiet acceptation of slavery and 
a stratified social and economic organization that poor men, even 
when they were in the majority, would be contented, and that 
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insurrections on the part of slaves would be easily suppressed. 
To do this, slavery must be shown to be a good thing of itself and 
the results of slavery highly beneficial to society. Heavy work 
must be done. Who could better do it than the negro? Someone 
must guide and manage public affairs. Who could do that so well 
as the master of great plantations? If the slave did the rough work 
and the master managed the state, common men with farms and 
shops would probably vote and fight in the event of war. In 
return for the privilege of running the state the master might be 
induced to meet the main burden of taxation. 

But that was not democracy. Jefferson and his great declara- 
tion would quickly be discarded in such an arrangement, an arrange- 
ment in which all men had distinct places, all men owed obligations, 
and none might complain that they had no employment. It was 
plain that democracy could not exist in the presence of great for- 
tunes in slaves and lands, and the owners of these recognized the 
truth of the situation. They only needed a great teacher or group 
of teachers to make the new-old faith of social articulation popular. 
They found such a teacher at William and Mary College, Professor 
Thomas R. Dew, who was giving lectures on political and social 
science to increasing numbers of students. 

Dew was a careful student who had spent years in Germany, 
where the new state philosophy of Fichte and Hegel was coming 
into vogue, where men were taught that duties and not rights were 
the fit subjects for emphasis. Whether or not the Virginia student 
was greatly influenced by his German masters I cannot say. But 
he returned to his native country and offered the South a new 
philosophy. In his testimony before a legislative committee 
appointed to take the opinions of the best-informed citizens, he 
reviewed briefly the history of the world and showed that slavery 
had been and still was the normal condition of most men, that all 
the great accumulations of property had been the result of slavery, 
and that civilization was the result of property. 

This was true of ancient Rome as of modern Britain, where 
hundreds of thousands of expert industrial workers were but the 
slaves of their employers, and where the returns of labor were only 
sufficient to feed and clothe the laborer and rear one or two workers 
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to take his place at death. The iron law of wages, of which so 
much was made later by Karl Marx, was clearly stated in 
Dew’s testimony. It was a cruel, bitter fact that men were not 
free, nor could the majority ever be free. Without tears or the 
affectation of tears he then showed that art, literature, science, 
architecture, beautiful women, and gentlemen of leisure all depend 
upon the forced labor of masses of ignorant men whom to make 
free would be a social crime. 

All the teachings of the great Jefferson were dismissed with a 
contemptuous remark: “Glittering fallacies.” It had been a long 
time since Virginians of political aspirations had talked like that. 
In addition to this destructive criticism Dew showed that slavery 
was perhaps as great a source of revenue for Virginia as was the 
tobacco industry. By an analysis of the census returns and 
examination of the custom-house records that statement could be 
fairly supported. The surplus negro population did go south, and 
the price of slaves, particularly Virginia slaves, was high and rising 
with the passing of every decade. 

If freedom was impossible and slavery the natural portion of 
most men, if slavery was profitable and the only guaranty of an 
increasing culture, why should Virginians make further ado about 
its al iition? Dew confirmed them in the negative response to 
this query by showing that the Bible and the Christian church 
sustained slavery. Few greater blows have ever struck at democ- 
racy in the United States than this argument of an able and trusted 
teacher and scientist. The Virginians, at the point of beginning 
a policy of emancipation, turned their backs upon democracy and 
henceforth discounted their great historical leader. They accepted 
a new social faith, which, as they said, was more consistent with 
the facts of life. 

From this starting-point it was easy to formulate the new 
doctrine. Not all men should vote, but only those who owned 
property; not all men should be educated at public expense, but 
only those whose life and business required education and training. 
Hard labor was for those whose hands were hard, mainly for black 
hands. Superintendence and guidance were the work of white men. 
In matters of government only the trained and the thoughtful 
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should have actual part. There were to be gradations in society, 
gentlemen and ladies, middle-class artisans, honest farmers, and 
slaves. How lucky that the hardest toil might be done by 
negroes. England and New England were compelled to put good 
white hands to the rougher tasks of life! 

When Virginia took the backward way, as some have been wont 
to say, South Carolina rejoiced, for she had already started upon 
that career. None of her sons, however, had formulated the new 
doctrine so well as Dew. Now Chancellor Harper, one of the clean 
and upright men in public life, restated and supplemented the 
philosophy of the Virginian. In Harper’s Memoir on Slavery' we 
find the hard facts stated as follows: 

The exclusive owners of property ever have been, ever will, and per- 
haps ever ought to be the virtual rulers of mankind It is the order of 
nature and of God that the being of superior faculties and knowledge, and 
therefore of superior power, should control and dispose of those who are inferior. 
It is as much in the order of nature that men should enslave each other as that 
animals should prey upon each other. 


This was written in 1837. It was published from time to time 
afterward tili the outbreak of the Civil War. It is significant that 


it has never been reprinted in the South since 1860. Harper con- 
tinues his harsh but logical treatise: 


To constitute a society a variety of offices must be discharged, from those 
requiring the very lowest degree of intellectual power to those requiring the 
very highest. It should seem that the endowments ought to be apportioned 
according to the exigencies of the situation. And the first want of society is 
leaders. The first care of a state which regards its own safety, prosperity, 
and honor should be that when minds of extraordinary power appear, to what- 
ever department of knowledge, art, or science their exertions may be directed, 
the means should be provided of their most consummate cultivation 

Odium has been cast upon our legislation on account of its forbidding the 
elements of education to be communicated to slaves. But, in truth, what 
injury is done to them by this? He who works during the day with his hands 
| does not read in the intervals of his leisure for his amusement or the improve- 

_ment of his mind. If there were any chance of their elevating their rank and 
condition in society, it might be a matter of hardship that they should be denied 
those rudiments of knowledge which open the way to further attainments. 


* Most accessible in The Pro-Slavery Argument (Charleston, 1852), a work which 
contains Dew’s writings on the same subject. 
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Thus, not only is the lowest in society not to be trained to any 
other than the hardest toil, but its members are necessarily on a 
low moral scale: ‘‘A slave has no hope that by a course of integrity 
he can materially elevate his condition in society, nor can his offense 
against honesty materially depress it, or affect his means of support 
or that of his family. Compared with the freeman he has no char- 
acter to establish or lose.’”’ It was not different in the relations 
of the sexes: 

In northern communities the unmarried woman who becomes a mother 
is an outcast from society. She has given birth to a human being who is 
commonly educated to a course of vice, depravity, and crime. It is not so with 
the female slave. She is not a less useful member of society than before. She 
has not impaired her means of support nor materially impaired her character 
or lowered her station. She has done no great injury to herself or to any other 
human being. Her offspring is not a burden, but an acquisition, to her owner. 
The want of chastity among slaves hardly deserves a harsher name than 
weakness. 

The chasm between this lowest class of society and the masters 
who are at the top is so great that none can hope to bridge it. 
There is, to be sure, a freeman, or intermediate, class from which 
the truly noble are recruited and which furnishes the connecting 
link between the field hand and the gentleman. Men of this group 
are to fill the places of overseers, merchants, mechanics, engineers, 
physicians, teachers, lawyers, and preachers. They are those who 
shall be educated at the expense of society, who shall have the right 
to vote and to bear arms, and who shall be made to feel the pride 
of race and color and appreciate the benefits of acaste system. And 
thus Harper comes, like Dew, to repudiate the doctrines of the 
great Virginia statesman and philosopher, whose name and ideals 
must not, however, be mentioned too flippantly. It must be 
shown that it is only in the cause of truth and research that one 
repudiates the Declaration of Independence. 

Harper is undoubtedly scientific in spirit. In reference to 
Jefferson’s ideal of life he says: ‘Is it not palpably nearer the truth 
to say that no man was ever born free and that no two men were 
ever born equal, than to say that all men are born free and equal ? 
.. . » Man is born to subjection The proclivity of the 
natural man is to domineer or to be subservient.” It is through 
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the evolution of men in society that each man or class of men comes 
to find its proper place and level. And society then crystallizes 
and legalizes the differences and guarantees to men the privileges 
that have been usurped. This is the very condition of civilization, 
and laws are made to prevent revolts as well as to render the differ- 
ent classes contented and evenignorant. For, “if there are sordid, 
servile, and laborious offices to be performed, is it not better that 
there should be sordid, servile, and laborious beings to perform 
them ?” 

That a comparatively young and half-frontier community 
would readily adopt such a social system as Harper sketched could 
not be expected. There would be disorders, insurrections from 
within, and attacks from without, although slavery, according to 
our author, tended to peace and order. The older and more 
densely populated a slavery community became the more con- 
tented and orderly it would become, for all hope of freedom for 
the slaves would be abandoned and others would find their 
proper level. Still, to meet all contingencies and to secure the 
objects he had in view, he declared that a standing army must be 
created and maintained. In the South this would be easy because 
the honor of defending one’s country would be allowed only to 
white men, slaves being a last possible resort in dire danger. If 
the honor were properly appraised, there would be developed a 
spirit of patriotism and emulation which must have the best effect. 

In the South, “like ancient Athens, it will be necessary that 
every citizen should be a soldier And perhaps a wise fore- 
sight should induce our state to provide that it should have within 
itself such military knowledge and skill as may be sufficient to 
organize, discipline, and command armies, by establishing a military 
academy or school of discipline.’ 

It is hardly necessary to develop the ideas of Dew and Harper 
further. They laid their foundations carefully and boldly. Neither 
of them spoke the language of the politician. They spoke as wise 
men, giving counsel to their fellows and outlining the forms of a 
state and the duties of statesmen according to the requirements 


* Such academies were established and maintained in Virginia, South Carolina, 
and other states during the decade just preceding the Civil War. 
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of the conditions around them. It was not unlike Fichte and the 
earlier German philosophers giving rationalist directions to their 
contemporaries. If these southern teachers of a new school found 
acceptance with the mass of articulate men, there were to be no 
more apologetics about slavery, and no more talk about freedom 
and equality. 

And widespread acceptance was readily found. In 1837 the 
greatest and sincerest of all southern statesmen, Calhoun, openly 
declared that he held slavery to be a blessing and that southerners 
should cease to apologize for it. And he added that ‘‘there never 
has yet existed a wealthy and civilized society in which one portion 
of the community did not in point of fact live on the labor of the 
other.”* This might at other times have been taken as a thrust 
at the captains of industry of the East, who were getting the better 
of him in national law-making. But in 1837 Calhoun had, like 
so many other southerners of the old Jeffersonian school, changed 
his mind. He meant what he said; and his support of the new 
teachings was worth that of a regiment of other and less trusted 
leaders. He now believed in the caste system, of which slavery 
was, in the South, the mainstay. To complete the break with the 
past Calhoun later said: “‘ Nothing can be more unfounded and false 
than the opinion that all men are born free and equal; inequality 
is indispensable to progress; government is not the result of com- 
pact, nor is it safe to entrust the suffrage to all.’”? - 

If men of this mold accepted the new social philosophy, it was 
not difficult for men of lesser caliber to follow suit, or for the great 
majority of planters to accept the new faith. In South Carolina 
nearly every leader, whether in politics, religion, or business life, 
espoused the cause, and many made effort to reply in positive terms 
to all who condemned the institutions of the South. Macaulay, 
Dickens, Mrs. Trollope, and Harriet Martineau were answered 
with the statement that modern industrialism was worse than 
slavery. James H. Hammond, a moderate but popular follower 
of Calhoun, published a series of letters in 1845 attacking England 
and New England for the cruelties of their industrial life. It was 

t Richard K. Cralle, The Works of John C. Calhoun, II (New York, 1853-56), 630. 

2 Ibid., I, 8, 12, 46-58. 
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a heartrending picture which he drew. He was not answered 
successfully, for his statements were drawn from irrefutable evi- 
dence. Southerners took much credit to themselves that their 
system was not so heartless as that of their opponents. They did 
take care of the children of slaves; they employed physicians for 
the sick and provided some sort of support for the aged and dis- 
abled workers; there was a sort of comradeship between master 
and slave which blunted the edge of servitude. 

Dew had ventured the opinion that negro slaves were the 
happiest of southerners. Hammond urged that “our patriarchal 
scheme awakens the higher and finer feelings of our nature. It is 
not wanting in its enthusiasm and its poetry.” William Gilmore 
Simms, of South Carolina, author of as many books as Scott him- 
self, lent all the weight of his name to the thesis that the negroes 
of the South were the happiest laborers in the world. William 
L. Yancey, of Alabama, made the new social philosophy and its 
system of servitude the subject of his incomparable oratory. 
Henry S. Foote, Jefferson Davis, John Slidell, and all other impor- 
tant public men of the South became ardent advocates of the faith. 

For men who were beginning to think as these men of the South 
were thinking, Walter Scott’s famous novels could not fail to be sig- 
nificant. I believe that it was the head of the house of Harper in 
New York who said a few years before the war that he shipped Scott’s 
writings to the South in carload lots. The Lady of the Lake, Waverly, 
and the Fair Maid of Perth reflected the old ideals of fine lords and fair 
ladies which southerners now set themselves to imitate and reflect. 
Scott’s gentle folk talked and acted in lofty fashion, while his poor 
and ill-placed people were rough and brutal, without refined feelings 
and half ready to accept as their just portion the kicks or cuffs of 
their betters. The money grubber, too, always appeared in an 
unlovely réle, thus reminding southerners of “Yankee”’ financiers 
and commercial swindlers. Scott was not the cause of the Civil 
War, but he probably contributed as much to its southern purpose 
as any other except perhaps Calhoun. 

Not only Scott and Scott’s incurable snobbery worked upon 
the southern psychology, but that other Scotchman, Thomas 
Carlyle, added his mite—no small mite either. Carlyle went 
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roughly but directly to the point: Would you turn out poor slaves, 
like horses, to graze? Then why all this prattle about abolition ? 
Every man is created either to work or think. The menial task 
is for the menial mind; the higher work for the superior being. 
God has given mankind heroes for great undertakings like govern- 
ment. It is the business of common men to labor and say nothing, 
even sing as they toil. Such was the language and the philosophy 
which the rough old barbarian put forth in countless books about 
the middle of the nineteenth century. Was that not the very 
language of Dew and Harper and the rest? Carlyle was not 
without his share of the responsibility for the American Civil War, 
as he was not without great influence in the making of modern 
Prussia, with its creed of force, power, and supermen. 

The social philosophy of the South certainly was not without 
good ancestry, and its growth was both rapid and sturdy. George 
Fitzhugh, of Virginia, rounded out the teachings of his predecessors 
and made the applications suggested by Scott and Carlyle. In 
Sociology for the South, published in 1854, he outlines his social 
structure, a plan which he regarded as applicable to the South and 
which, once it were really put into practice in good faith, must 
appeal to the rest of the world. Restating the caste system of 
Dew and Harper, he demolishes Adam Smith with all the zest of 
a modern sociologist. Having prepared his foundations by clear- 
ing away the rubbish of laissez-faireism, he rests the new structure 
upon the inequality of men both in law and in economics. Society 
must be organized for positive purposes, he contends; men must 
be restrained, governed, and subjected to discipline; and states 
must take care that every man, woman, and child shall have his 
due place and a suitable support. The idle must be compelled to 
work, although one must not mistake mental occupation for idle- 
ness. Some work in the fields, some in the shops, some in their 
studies, and the greatest in the halls of legislation. It follows that 
freedom of movement of trade or of industry is impossible; social 
efficiency and economic success in a world of reality demand organi- 
zation. 

Of course organization connotes slavery for the ignorant and the 
unfortunate. But as most men are born to slavery, the new state 
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could only improve the slave’s lot, for the masters would become 
responsible to the state and the state to the slave, whose work is 
the very basis of all social life. In England the industrial leader 
should become the owner of his labor and be compelled to feed and 
clothe all his workers; in New England men must be compelled 
to silence about freedom and emancipation, and the owners of 
property must be forced to take care of the workers as they were 
doing in the South; in the great West the public lands should be 
held by the federal government till large estates could be estab- 
lished with masters to control them and landless people should be 
bound to the soil in the fashion of the Middle Ages. In this way 
only could the increasing hordes of immigrants from Europe and 
the multiplying natives be provideed for and rendered harmless. 
Thus the United States would become a social model for the world. 

In this new order the southerners would undoubtedly get the 
better part, for they would have black men to do their heavy work. 
White men could always be granted a somewhat privileged position. 
They could safely be educated, trained to useful callings, and have 
the highest honors held out to them as possibilities. In the North 
white men must be subjected and held to low and menial tasks, 
which would be unfortunate, though not worse than it was in 
England or Germany. Social order would be more difficult to 
maintain in the North, but with a happy and contented South in 
the same common government there would be no real danger, for 
southerners would come to the aid of their endangered economic 
brethren of New England or the West. 

But it was necessary first to make the country aware of the 
state of things. ‘Slavery will everywhere be abolished or every- 
where reinstated.” That was his logical imperative, just as it was 
Lincoln’s premise four years later in the debates with Douglas. 
Fitzhugh did not dream that it could be abolished, and conse- 
quently the other alternative must be taken. What an ideal 
society was at hand! It only required positive law in some places 
and recognition of the beneficence of laws then thought to be cruel 
in others to bring about the millennium. 

With this ideal state duly propped and bolstered with laws of 
primogeniture and entail, with kindly but firm administration of 
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the black codes, and with the real truths of Christianity generally 
accepted, the new civilization would soon prove its worth, and all 
the world would be reformed along lines suggested by the facts of 
life, not by the half-baked theories of Jefferson and his kind. In 
the new system property would be the base of all things. Its 
owners would pay all the taxes and receive all the honors and 
emoluments. There could be no poverty, for the poor would be 
the property of the well-to-do; there could be but little crime, for 
there would be no motive to crime. A man who is not free cannot 
steal; a horse cannot commit crime. Nor would there be the great 
expense of hospitals for the insane. Insanity is the result of pov- 
erty. Having abolished poverty, insanity must disappear too. 
Of course there might now and then be a gentleman whose love 
affairs made him mad like Hamlet; but such a one would be taken 
care of by his family. 

Finally, if the system were duly organized throughout the world, 
the South leading, there would be no more wars, for God would 
preside over all, the interests of men who owned property would 
everywhere be identical, and nations would not be disposed to rob 
each other. Thus we see that in the completed social state of 
Fitzhugh, as in the democracy of Jefferson, universal peace was to be 
the goal. This last, or the international phase of the doctrine, was 
not fully described; but this was recognized as the end. Chris- 
tianity would everywhere prevail, and if Christianity prevailed 
there could be no wars. But it was not to be the Christianity of 
Jesus—just organized Christianity. 

While this book of Fitzhugh’s did not receive the acclaim that 
similar writings then received in Germany, it was accepted in the 
South without protest save in negligible circles. The reviews 
were all favorable. Some of its weaker spots were pointed out and 
some moderation of language was recommended, for example, by 
the editor of the Southern Literary Messenger, the one standard of 
the South. The author was lionized; he lectured in New England 
—all successful authors must lecture in New England; and he 
became a friend and correspondent of Carlyle. Emerson, often on 
the fence in social ideals, held aloof. 
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Under the influence of these and other writers of the same gen- 
eral school the South came to adopt a social philosophy wonderfully 
like that of Germany. Only in the South war was not hailed as the 
great rejuvenator of peoples, and force was not idolized. It was 
more humane, although not different in principle; and in the South 
there was almost universal acceptation as we find to be the case in 
Germany. Every newspaper of every state, so far as I have been 
able to check them, accepted the ideal. Inequality became the 
natural order; slavery was accepted as a blessing from heaven; 
and masters of plantations became the supermen from whom ideas 
and good reasoning were confidently expected. 

In coming to this view the southern leaders had returned to their 
study of the ancients, as many another reformer has done, as the 
classicists in our universities would have us do now. The Bible, 
the Greek philosophers, and the conduct of the early Christians 
were the models and sources of thought and good sense. Had not 
the ancients sounded the depths and scaled the heights of all wis- 
dom? And were not the flimsy works of the French revolutionists 
and their successors only passing whims? None could say them 
nay; and a great part of the world, including the ablest Englishmen 
and the best German philosophers, had already set their faces 
toward the truth. What better buttressing could southerners 
desire? It was a sort of revival of classical learning, this strange 
reaction of a democratic people. It proved to be a deep-seated 
movement, as the Civil War was to show beyond a peradventure. 
The southerner fought for his ideal quite as valiantly as have any 
of the soldiers on the Western Front of our day. 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL FORCES IN WAR 


W. HENRY GEORGE 
Geneva College 


It is my purpose to set down briefly some impressions of war 
in its economic and social aspects. My observations are limited 
to a section of the war zone from which the Germans retreated last 
March. As an ambulancier I have had abundant opportunity to 
travel over this region, penetrating to the front lines over roads 
closely guarded day and night, or driving back into the interior 
en repos. Also I have seen parts of France untouched by the 
despoiler’s hand. 

My first, and perhaps strongest, impression is that war creates 
an entirely new environment. The moment I stepped from the 
train at a point in the war zone where we got our ambulances I 
felt that I was in anew world. Old things had passed away. There 
was a certain indefinable atmosphere about the place that could 
be felt, if not described. Hundreds of army wagons were parked 
near the station. Every passing vehicle was painted war-gray and 
driven by a man in uniform. War aéroplanes hummed overhead. 
In the distance the rumble of big guns could be heard. A soldier 
with a bayoneted rifle stood guard as we passed out of the station- 
yard. Organized civil life had vanished. The few civilians I saw 
looked strangely out of place, and their meek demeanor indicated 
that they were there by sufferance. In stores civilians quietly 
stood back until soldiers had made their purchases. All rights 
were with the military. All thinking, all conduct, all existence was 
militarized. 

As we left this town for the front and I studied this environment 
more closely I felt that it was one of maladjustment. Things were 
being perverted from their original and natural use. Wide areas 
that had formerly been fertile fields were growing up in weeds, from 
which flocks of quail started as we drove past. Trenches zigzagged 
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their sterile way across wide spaces. Villages that had once been 
the home of prosperous farmers were in ruins, and the ruins were 
alive with men and horses. Often men were quartered in old 
barns, and horses in what was left of houses. Not a few lived in 
dugouts or bombproof shacks. It was a return to primitive con- 
ditions before man and nature had adjusted themselves to one 
another so as to produce modern civilization. It was plainly a 
reversion, and such a reversion means stupendous waste. Horses, 
carts, wagons, and motor trucks that might have hauled farm pro- 
duce were used to haul men and ammunition to the front. No 
expense, no cost was being spared to achieve the great end. 

In this general maladjustment of man to nature, man is the 
loser. Instead of changing nature to meet his needs, he must 
accommodate himself to nature—and that a perverted nature. 
In short, he must return to the animal level. Man differs from 
lower animals in that man changes nature to suit himself; animals 
must accommodate themselves to nature as they find it. If it is 
cold, man builds a house and instals a steam heater; a squirrel 
puts on a heavier coat of hair. One is called active adaptation; 
the other is called passive adaptation. Now, in war man descends 
to passive adaptation. He digs in the ground for his own protec- 
tion. He learns to crouch along the edge of an exposed road, or to 
lie on his belly in a ditch when the shells are falling. He is a victim. 
He is hunted like a partridge on the mountains. Physical force 
reigns. When he seeks an adri from falling bombs he feels like a 
rabbit seeking the brush when a gun is discharged. And only men 
who learn best to adapt themselves to these new conditions sur- 
vive. If a man cannot squeeze into a ditch or refuses to do so, 
he runs a heavy risk of being killed by shrapnel. It is passive 
adaptation that counts. Man first perverts nature, and then 
adapts himself to this perverted condition. 

Thus far I have written rather disparagingly of war. But there 
is another side to it. And first of all, war forces upon men rigorous 
standards of living. A sharp line is drawn between necessaries 
and luxuries, which in itself is a valuable contribution. Then 
luxury is relentlessly suppressed. Once-luxurious limousines whisk 
by, painted a war-gray and carrying high army officials. One can 
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easily imagine the former owners of these cars now walking or 
marching in file. Soldiers and civilians alike must come to plain 
living—food, clothes, shelter, amusements. Army food is well- 
balanced and nourishing, but not fancy. The quality and cut of a 
soldier’s uniform are for service. Shelter is just what the place 
affords. We have slept in barns, stables, woodsheds, wrecked 
houses, and many times in our ambulances. My shaving mirror 
has hung anywhere from the branch of a tree to the rear end of a 
camion. Our worldly possessions we carry in one duffel bag each, 
which must be turned bottom up and its contents dumped in 
a heap when anything is wanted. Thus we grow inured to the 
simple life, and learn that a suite of elegant rooms, attendants, 
expensive dinners, and motor cars are not necessary to human 
existence, or even to human satisfaction. 

Again, production is no longer primarily for profit but for 
service. In this particular region private enterprise on a large 
scale is prevented by physical impossibility. I have seen large 
sugar refineries in ruins and used only to house ambulances and 
brancardiers. I have seen tons upon tons of rusty shafting and 
wheels lying in heaps where fire had left them. What private pro- 
duction remains is small-scale and is so regulated that profit is 
reduced to the minimum. The government becomes the chief 
producer as well as the chief consumer. On ravitaillement we back 
our motor up to a train of cars. One car is filled with loaves of 
bread, of a quality to meet the needs of soldiers and also to conserve 
wheat. Another is filled with barrels of pimard. Others are 
filled with cabbage, lentils, coffee, sugar, salt, etc. Meat we pro- 
cure from a kind of Fifth Avenue motor bus converted into a 
traveling meat store. No money changes hands. Our French 
commissaire obtains an order and proceeds to get our rations for 
the day. It is all on account of the French government. It is a 
species of communism—a military communism where each soldier 
receives his allowance for the day. Perhaps more accurately, it is 
a kind of paternalism. 

Out of it all will remain the idea that production should be 
looked upon as a social process and for social ends. That would 
not necessitate socialism, but it would necessitate the social point 
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of view in private enterprise. Large manufacturers would have to 
recognize that they could not run their factories solely for profit 
without any considerations of social welfare. They are social 
agents. They hold their organizing ability in trust for society. 
If by chance a young man inherits millions, he has no right to drop 
productive work and begin to consume his wealth upon himself. 
There should be no duplication of production with a view to cut- 
throat and wasteful competition. Prices of public necessaries 
should be under some form of public control. In these and other 
ways production could be socialized without socialism. 

That leads to another consideration: War socializes all life. 
By some writers war is classed as an anti-social force, and from one 
angle it is. But viewed in its effects upon any group war is social- 
izing. A socializing force is one that develops in the individual a 
social point of view, a social feeling, and social will. It develops 
a new and larger self. Whether or not that new self is a meta- 
physical entity existing in vacuo I am not concerned to discover, but 
I think it isnot. It is rather a new attitude. There is an individ- 
ual attitude, and there is a social attitude. One concerns the 
individual solely; the other concerns other individuals also. So 
far as the economic phase of life is concerned it has already been 
dealt with, but life is more than economics. 

Let us take such a simple example as marching. There is not 
only the cadence, but also the length of step and covering in file. 
If an individual soldier should attempt his own individual length 
of step, his own cadence, his own position in file, there would be an 
irregular and ragged marching body. One must co-operate. One 
must submerge his individual preferences. Personally I may not 
prefer a thirty-inch step or the regulation cadence or to keep my 
head up and eyes forward, but I must conform. I must learn to 
get the marching “‘sense,’”’ and more or less unconsciously to swing 
along in good form. The change is in me and in my fellows. A 
new attitude and a new power have been developed in us. A larger 
self is the result. My marching self is larger than my individual 
self. It extends out and touches my fellows. It is my social self 
in one of its functions. 
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Marching is an elementary part of war, but the principle is 
just thesame. Throughout there must be the closest co-operation. 
The artillery must co-operate with the infantry. Aéroplanes must 
co-operate with the artillery. Ambulances must co-operate with 
brancardiers. No individual can follow his individualized way. 
He must become militarized and follow the military way. The 
army is his larger self. He must learn to respect authority, obey 
implicitly, and co-operate. He must develop what is called “social 
efficiency ’’—the thing that makes team play possible. 

War is a stern teacher, but if it teaches men “social efficiency”’ 
traits it will not have been entirely in vain. The mastery of man 
over nature depends upon more social efficiency. Progress is 
better adjustment of man to nature, and of man to man. The 
second must come first. The adjustment of man to man is just 
what we have called socialization. Therefore, the first step in 
further mastery of nature—invention, increased production—is 
socialization. War disciplines men for this first step. I do not 
mean that life should be militarized, but militarization is a splendid 
foundation for socialization. It develops the traits necessary, but 
it also develops some undesirable traits not found in socialization. 
That nation, therefore, which succeeds best in developing social- 
efficiency traits, that is, in socializing its members, will forge ahead 
fastest. If socialization necessitates socialism, then socialism will 
come. Socialism is socialization on its economic side institution- 
alized, and during war institutionalism must prevail. But after 
the war socialization might remain without any formal institu- 
tional expression. But there can be no doubt that war with its 
widespread socialization paves the way for socialism. 

A final social aspect of war that I note is idealization. Sociolo- 
gists have long appreciated the value of idealizing a situation in 
order to render it attractive and turn it to account as a social force. 
Nowhere is this more necessary than in war. An effective casus 
belli must be presented to soldiers before they can be stirred to do 
their best. The ideal case is self-defense. To repel an invader 
appeals to every man. Almost equally effective is to make out a 
potential and prospective invasion and the necessity of anticipating 
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it. Catch-phrases such as “Remember the Alamo,” “‘ Remember 
the Maine,” “Remember Louvain,” ‘Make the World Safe for 
Democracy,” etc., generalize a situation and idealize it so that only 
one side appears. The other side is wholly in the wrong. In 
effectiveness they fall only a little below the catch-phrase of the 
crusaders, ‘‘ God wills it.” 

War itself is pictured in attractive colors. Wisely attention 
is not drawn to the sordid work of killing men but to the heroism of 
risking one’s life in a noble cause. War decorations are multiplied 
for conspicuous bravery. In this present war the lack of glamor 
is made up for by an extra supply of decorations. Practically every 
man who is wounded in the French army receives a Croix de Guerre. 
The idea is good. It exalts a soldier’s life by according it social 
recognition. When a soldier with a war decoration walks along, 
every eye notes the ribbon or medal, and every heart pays tribute. 
It means that he has faced danger, risking his life for his country, 
all without thought of personal profit. Just today I witnessed an 
inspiring ceremony in the town square when a cousin of the king 
of England decorated ten French soldiers. It took place in the 
presence of the civil and military population, and was carried out 
with dignity and impressiveness. Rank with its appropriate 
insignia has the same effect. When a man with stars on his sleeve 
comes by, soldiers come to a dead halt, click their heels, and salute. 
It warms the cockles of the general’s heart, and sets an example 
for emulation. 

Could not this principle of idealization which is so useful in war 
be used in civil life? Could not social recognition be attached in some 
way to production for service? Could we not give some mark of 
distinction to a manufacturer who used his surplus income to 
further increase production—to build additional factories, hire 
more labor, and lower the prices of his goods? As it is, many per- 
sons use their surplus income on “conspicuous waste.”’ Thereby 
they hope to attain distinction, and they do. But it is all wrong. 
Reward should be given for “‘conspicuous”’ production. I fear 
that colored ribbons, stars, and medals would not serve the purpose. 
They belong to a primitive wonder age when beads and shells 
adorned the body. War being a reversion, these baubles suffice, 
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but the tastes of an industrial society are different. No mechanical 
device need be considered anyway so long as the thought of the 
people remains as it is. In a society where “conspicuous waste”’ 
is admired, a button for “conspicuous” production would only 
single out a man as a mark—an eccentric individual with a hobby. 
New social ideals must be created. Nor can it be done by propa- 
ganda alone. War with its production for service is helping 
immensely. The social mind has undergone a marked change 
within the past three years. Thousands of American manufac- 
turers have offered their plants to the government. Heavy taxes 
take surplus incomes. Waste is being socially tabooed. Produc- 
tion and saving are popular. It is a great gain. It is almost 
worth the price. I write that advisedly and with the expectation 
that it will be challenged. I hope it will. My chief desire is to 
provoke thought, and not to settle anything. 

Thus this war is extremely important for economists and 
sociologists. It reveals social forces in action. Such tremendous 
organized power is back of it that environments can be changed 
overnight, new adjustments made, and an entire situation changed 
in a fraction of the time required in peace. It comes as near a 


social laboratory in which social reactions can be studied and even 
produced artificially as anything yet attained. If it is wise to send 
military experts to study military strategy, would it not be equally 
wise to send social experts to study social reagents and reactions ? 
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THE SOCIAL SCIENTIST’S BIT 


ROSS L. FINNEY 
State Normal School, Valley City, North Dakota 


It is impossible to overstate the importance of. winning the war. 
The future of civilization depends upon it. Nothing must be 
allowed to detract attention from this great enterprise. But the 
fact that our first business is to win the war need not be stated in 
such a way as to imply that everything else can be postponed. For 
there are some other matters of such urgent and permanent impor- 
tance that even the stress of war must not tempt us to neglect 
them. And there is no group of persons more capable of appre- 
ciating this fact than the readers of the American Journal of 
Sociology. The purpose of this paper, therefore, is in no danger of 
being misinterpreted: it is to point out and emphasize the im- 
portance of preparing now for the reconstruction that will follow 


the war. 

For assuredly there will be a reconstruction. It will be essen- 
tially economic and social as well as political; and there are reasons 
for expecting that it will be as far-reaching and revolutionary as 
the war itself is vast and terrible. The reasons for expecting it 
must be as evident to sociologists now as the German imperial 
ambition was to historians five years ago. But for the sake of 
logical completeness it may not be amiss to enumerate them here. 

The first but most superficial line of evidence is in the radical 
innovations that have been adopted as war measures. Conscrip- 
tion, an unprecedented income tax, price regulation of food and 
fuel, suspension of the manufacture of intoxicants, the shutting 
down of industry to relieve the fuel shortage, government control 
of railroads, compulsory arbitration of labor disputes, and the 
distribution of labor through federal agency, not to mention the 
scale of government expenditures, are familiar instances. And 
conservative-minded men are advocating other measures even more 
drastic. Now all of these measures mean problems to be solved 
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after the war. For example: Shall we turn the management of 
the railroads back to their owners, continue the status quo, or move 
on to government ownership? If the last, how shall we make 
payment, what about other natural monopolies, how prevent petty 
graft, insure efficient management, etc.? To the thoughtful reader 
similar problems will present themselves in connection with every 
other war measure. The war debt will not be the least of these 
problems. How, for instance, can we avoid a concentration of 
wealth such as resulted from payment of the Civil War debt? To 
make unprecedented industrial innovations during war time is a 
comparatively simple matter; but how to push the camel’s nose 
out of the tent again when the war is over is likely to prove a prob- 
lem of a different magnitude. 

The second line of evidence pointing to portentous events is 
the strained relations and social unrest that have prevailed increas- 
ingly for a generation. How any person can recall the industrial 
history of the past five years without misgivings is hard to under- 
stand. Have we forgotten Lawrence, Paterson, Calumet, and 
Ludlow? Has the dust already settled on the Report of the Indus- 
trial Relations Commission? Have we forgotten how narrowly a 
universal railroad strike was averted twice during the last two 
years, the second time only by an insistent appeal to patriotism ? 
Do we see no ominous symptoms in the phenomenal growth of the 
I.W.W.? Have we forgotten that even Gompers challenged: 
“Lay on, Macduff”? Whoever can hide his head in the sand in 
the presence of such symptoms is certainly possessed of a peace 
that passeth understanding. Who can doubt that the unrest of 
labor is being temporarily held in leash by a smart labor demand at 
high prices and the patriotic motive? But after the war there 
will be no appeal to patriotism in the old sense. And as for the 
labor demand, there are both business men and economists who 
fear that the war will be followed by a period of severer business 
depression than modern times record. If that should occur, 
unemployment and distress would ensue, and then the volcano 
would be liable to erupt. 

However, no one comprehends the labor situation who sees in 
it only a series of local incidents. It must be viewed as a 
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world-movement; otherwise it cannot be adequately interpreted. 
German and French socialists, the Bolsheviki, the British Labor 
Party, the Sinn Feiners, and our own I.W.W.’s are all manifestations 
of the same universal phenomena. They differ not so much in their 
ultimate ends, which are avowedly socialistic, as in the relative 
sanity of their immediate program of means. The Bolsheviki, for 
example, are idealistic dreamers incapable of recognizing the 
actuality of cold facts, while the I.W.W.’s are dangerous advocates 
of utterly unnecessary violence. The British Labor Party, on the 
other hand, have their feet solidly on the ground, and are therefore 
most worthy of serious study as typical of the universal labor move- 
ment. Unlike the Bolsheviki, they realize the necessity of crushing 
Kaiserism; and they are accordingly loyally supporting their 
government in the war. Unlike the I.W.W.’s, they propose to 
leave their policy quietly to the decision of orderly elections, 
functioning afterward either as government or opposition, as the 
issue may decide. But in either case they will seek to overturn 
the old capitalistic régime and replace it with a socialistic industrial 
organization. Not, however, by any sudden revolution, but by a 
gradual extension of the precedents already set by a century of 
British labor reforms. All of which means that there is a rising 
flood of industrial democracy sweeping over the entire Western 
world. Captains of capitalistic industry see it. Charles M. 
Schwab is reported to have predicted recently that propertyless 
laborers are about to assert themselves in the control of the world’s 
affairs, and that the sooner we recognize the fact the better for our 
country and the world. No doubt the masses themselves read 
the same signs of the times with a thrill of anticipation. 

A third line of argument, and the most convincing, is the argu- 
ment from social evolution; not the short run but the long run. 
The fact is we are passing through industrial changes as funda- 
mental and epoch-making as any in the life of the race; more so 
than any in recorded history. The domestication of plants and 
animals lifted mankind oyt of the savage stage and placed him on 
the lower rungs of civilization. With that change recorded history 
began, so fundamental were its effects upon all social institutions. 
The domestication, so to speak, of steam, electricity, and bacteria 
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is destined to inaugurate commensurate social changes. The age 
of handicrafts is past; the machinofacture age is here. Science, 
inventions, and democracy are changing everything but the fixed 
stars and the Decalogue. Our world is as different from the world 
of Washington and Jefferson as their world was different from that 
of the Ojibways and the Iroquois. But we are still trying to use 
many of the social institutions of Washington’s day, like a high- 
school boy in buster kilts. Gradually the change has been accumu- 
lating. The war in some of its aspects is a struggle between the 
old order and the new. For aught we know it may knock the 
props away from the old régime. Social reorganization, belated 
and delayed, is destined to come with a sweep and a rush when 
the war is over, and to assume proportions almost apocalyptic. 
The problems of a century, perhaps of ten centuries, are likely to 
crowd into a generation, or even into a decade. The future is 
pregnant with a higher civilization, as unpicturable to our imagina- 
tions as ours to the cave men. And even now the birth pains are 
begun. The destinies of countless millions of mankind, for cen- 
turies to come, are bound up in the issues of the Great Reconstruc- 
tion, no less than in the issues of the Great War. 

That unprecedented changes are just ahead will be readily 
believed. In fact the presentiment is almost universal. But 
unfortunately it is almost always accompanied with a sort of 
irresponsible, fatalistic optimism. Such a state of mind arises 
out of nothing but a superstitious ignorance of social cause and 
effect. If wishes were horses beggars might ride. As a matter of 
fact the world of tomorrow will be pretty much the kind of world 
that we succeed in making it; for the imminent changes are not 
merely unrealized hopes; they are problems for the social engineer. 
Indeed, they are much more than problems; they are incipient 
conflicts. Each problem involves a clash of interests, and cannot, 
therefore, be settled by scientific inquiry and disinterested debate 
alone, but is sure to develop into a tug of war. Nor are these 
problems unrelated; they tend to merge into one another, with the 
propertyless masses on one side and the organized beneficiaries 
of vested privilege on the other. Only the plausible philosophy 
which our industrial system, like every other, has secreted to 
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lubricate the friction it generates can blind us to the wide chasm 
that exists between these two contending groups. Injustices as 
grossly pagan as any the world has ever endured exist in our social 
order; and they are the more intolerable because our people have 
been indoctrinated with the creed of democracy from their mothers’ 
breasts. On the other hand, what reason is there to expect the 
Hohenzollerns of American finance to yield their power or renounce 
their imperial ambitions? And let no one blind his eyes to the 
circumstances that are strengthening the fortifications of special 
privilege. All but the sleeping know that the conflict is irrepres- 
sible. We have no more reason in 1918 to be complacent over the 
social situation than we had to be complacent over the inter- 
national situation in 1914. Had it not been a psychological 
impossibility we perhaps might, by entering the Great War at 
once, have accomplished the overthrow of autocracy before this. 
But now we shall pay God only knows how heavily for our blind- 
ness. And shall the Great Reconstruction likewise overtake us 
unprepared ? 

The core of the whole matter is this: Can the issue be kept from 
coming to blows? Can we by reason and justice settle our social 
problems, as problems, before they degenerate into a violent clash 
of interests? If we can, the reconstruction period will pass into 
history as a period of rapid, peaceful, and beneficent social evolu- 
tion; but if we do not succeed, then there will ensue one of the most 
tragic periods in the history of mankind, and a hundred generations 
may pass across a stage lurid with fire and blood. The kind of 
world we bequeath our children’s children unto the third and fourth 
generation hangs in the balance. It is as necessary to make democ- 
racy safe for the world as to make the world safe for democracy. 
And fate will throw the responsibility chiefly upon the great, 
intelligent, well-conditioned middle class. They are the natural 
arbitrators between social extremes. History shows, alas, that 
usually—as in Cromwell’s time, and Lincoln’s, and, yes, our own— 
they have been drawn into the maelstrom themselves. They have 
given their first-born sons for the sins of their souls. But for once 
let it not come to that. Can we not for once arbitrate with brains 
instead of blood ? 
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But to succeed we must understand the problems involved. 
Successful social reconstruction can result only from applied social . 
science, just as successful modern warfare depends upon physical 
science. And that science must be the possession of the people 
themselves, for they decide the issues of democracy. The people, 
especially the middle classes, must know enough about social 
science to read the signs of the times. Otherwise fatalistic optimism 
can never give place to an intelligent sense of responsibility. 
Poverty, ignorance, vice, squalor, sickness, and death must be 
revealed as facts. We must be disillusioned of the social philosophy 
that excuses them with plausible explanations. We must know 
enough to recognize justice and injustice when we see them; other- 
wise we can arbitrate nothing. And finally we must know enough 
social science to know the cures for social diseases, or at least to 
follow accredited scientific leaders instead of sociological quacks 
and political demagogues. In short, knowledge, definite sociologi- 
cal and economic knowledge, widely distributed among the people, 
is the preparedness absolutely necessary for the reconstruction. 

But there’s the rub! As a matter of fact the people are densely 
ignorant of social science. Such economic principles as have perco- 
lated into the lay mind are usually a century out of date, and are 
therefore utterly inapplicable to the modern machinofacture régime. 
Popular misconceptions of monopoly, labor, corporation finance, 
taxation, credit, tariff, immigration, etc., are as ludicrous as the 
eighteenth-century New England custom of applying a powder 
made of charred toads for the cure of skin diseases. Even the 
social point of view is absent; the old individualistic philosophy 
still dominates the popular mind. The we-fallacy is all but uni- 
versal, and prosperity is shibboleth. Social justice is a term 
impossible to make a popular audience understand. And this 
accusation is especially applicable to the middle class who enjoy 
the prestige of prosperity, social standing, and education. 

It may be interesting, and perhaps not irrelevant to our present 
purpose, to inquire the reasons for this ignorance. Probably the 
most fundamental reason is that this is a new country with abundant 
undeveloped resources. We have therefore been able to escape 
our economic problems by going west instead of solving them! 
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Probably the heterogeneity of our population has also increased 
our indifference, especially of late years. ‘‘Wops,’” “‘dagoes,”’ 
“shenies,”’ ‘‘chinks,’’ and “niggers” do not excite our sympathies; 
therefore we see little need of padding the harness when it galls 
them. But the fault lies chiefly with our educational system. To 
date it is a monumental failure, so far as concerns the training of 
our citizenry for the responsibilities of citizenship. What little 
civics we have taught in our elementary schools has been formal, at 
least until very recently. We spend more time teaching the boys 
and girls how the globe was circumnavigated in 1519 than how the 
anti-trust law has been circumvented since 1890. And our high 
schools teach algebra, geometry, ancient history, and Latin, but 
almost no economics. Higher education has been prevented by 
the vogue of specialization from producing as much civic intelligence 
as it might have done. Most advanced scholars are obsessed by 
the ideal of productive scholarship, and are therefore liable to over- 
look the importance of what might be called distributive scholar- 
ship—a professional limp peculiarly inconsistent in a sociologist. 

Meanwhile the social scientists are the key to the situation. 
Theirs is the opportunity and the responsibility of preparing for 
the social reconstruction by distributing their own kind of knowl- 
edge among the people. To put what social science we now possess 
where it can function is one of the greatest needs of democracy. 
Distributive scholarship is therefore the social scientist’s bit in the 
present crisis. If every person who understands the social point 
of view and appreciates the necessity for preparedness will volun- 
teer for this branch of the service, it may make an incalculable 
difference in the social achievement and progress of democracy 
during the next five centuries. 

What can we do? Well, in the first place, sociologists can 
actively dispute the near-monopoly that psychologists have hitherto 
enjoyed in the guidance of educational theory. Psychology has 
tended to fortify the individualistic point of view in educational 
aims, contents, methods, and organization. The social point of 
view needs to be substituted. Educational sociology needs more 
active encouragement by all professional sociologists and econo- 
mists. That will lead, among other good results, to a reconstruction 
of the elementary and secondary curriculums. That is coming, 
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but far too slowly. Social scientists should never lose an oppor- 
tunity to plead for the extensive study of economics and sociology 
in high schools. The production of suitable textbooks will greatly 
aid this cause. 

But that is not enough. The reconstruction will not wait for a 
generation of high-school graduates to be trained. More rapid 
means of disseminating the truth must be devised. Every student 
of social science, whether professional or amateur, must do what he 
can, and do it now. Those who teach should direct their teaching 
more explicitly toward preparedness for the reconstruction. Those 
who can write should offer to the popular press such compositions 
as they think will be available and useful. Occasions for public 
addresses should be improved, or even solicited, for spreading the 
sacred knowledge abroad. Ministers should be urged, in private 
conversation, in their assemblies, and through their denominational 
papers, to study social science and preach applied Christianity. 
Social-study classes should be organized in connection with Sun- 
day schools, home missionary societies, women’s clubs, and all 
sorts of voluntary organizations. Extension agencies, chautauquas, 
lyceums, etc., should be induced to retail social science in popular 
form. It might even be possible to convince some of the women 
that a mind well stored with social science will be worth as much to 
Uncle Sam in the long run as an extra pair of socks. Even the 
Gideons might be induced to read economics while they wait. 

But if this sort of service is to be effectively rendered the enter- 
prise must be organized. Such work cannot be done by isolated 
individuals; it must be given the prestige of some dignified and 
appropriate auspices and the efficiency of a comprehensive pro- 
gram. There ought to be an effective national organization back 
of this propaganda. It is hereby respectfully suggested, therefore, 
that the American Sociological Society take this matter up at its 
next annual meeting, with a view to co-operating with kindred 
societies in perfecting such an organization. 

Obviously successful reconstruction cannot be achieved except 
on the basis of justice. But justice depends not only upon scien- 
tific knowledge of what is just and how to get it, but also upon a 
passionate desire to be just. It is not enough, as Plato vainly 
contended, that people know what is right; to furnish motive 
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power there must also be an abundant supply of what Kant called 
good-will. We need not only information but idealism, not only 
social science but social religion. We can never solve our social 
problems unless we understand the economic laws that govern them; 
but neither can we solve them unless our souls burn with the faith 
of the coming kingdom of God. To this end we need in America 
a great popular religious awakening, quickened by the social con- 
ception of the Gospel. We need it both to motivate the old 
morality upon which civilization is based and also to lay bare the 
new social sins of modern society. We need it to awaken the latent 
altruism in all our souls, to arouse the middle class from their blind 
lethargy, to conduct the beneficiaries of special privilege through the 
needle’s eye, and to imbue the masses with patience. Except the 
age be born again it cannot see the kingdom of God. 

Certainly such a plea cannot fall on deaf ears when addressed 
to American sociologists and social workers, so many of whom 
either were trained for the ministry, or, aspiring to it originally, 
turned to social work as a more promising field of religious service. 
As students of psychology, sociology, and history they understand 
the function of religion as a motive force in life. Let us all unite 
therefore in the devout prayer that there may sweep over this coun- 
try a religious renascence commensurate with the upheavais of the 
times. How many such revivals history records, and how pro- 
found their social effects have often been! Certainly the time is 
fully ripe again; indeed there are plenty of signs that it is all but 
here. It only awaits some devout and earnest group, like the 
Wesleys at Oxford, to set it going—sociologists, of course, for are 
not the dominant aims and thought of the age social? How easy 
it would be to organize an army of educated young men, burning 
with the hopes and aims of the social gospel, and send them out 
two by two into every corner of the land! To what sort of social 
good works might the converts of such a revival not be motivated. 
Ultimately the very institutions of society would be Christianized 
thereby. And only thus can our epochal problems be safely and 
permanently solved. ‘Deus vult!”” Who will be Peter the 
Hermit for this crusade, and what gathering will prove to be the 
modern Council of Clermont ? 
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EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRATIC LEADERSHIP 


CARL H. GRABO 
University of Chicago 


Though the term “democracy” means government by the 
people, we no longer hold the fatuous notion that all men are equally 
fitted to administer those institutions which a people establishes 
for the necessary conduct of its affairs. Our government has at 
times been run on the theory that every citizen was qualified to 
be at least a cabinet officer if not indeed president, and the failure 
of democratic institutions under such a practice is known to all 
Americans. We have learned that a democracy demands wise 
and unselfish leadership. And yet it is more or less a happy 
accident when we secure such, for the masses of our people seldom 
display the intelligence and perspicacity necessary to recognize a 
good man when they see him. Nor has the supply of men trained 
to the problems of democratic leadership been sufficiently large 
to afford us much of a choice. We have not indeed recognized 
the necessity of training citizens to the meaning of democracy and 
the problems which confront it. We have not provided young 
men prepared for the duties of office-holding from whom the people 
might make selection. 

That a democracy may choose its leaders wisely depends upon 
the general intelligence of the people and the interest which they 
take in the election of their representatives. The intelligence is 
dependent upon native good sense, the general quality of the educa- 
tion that prevails, and the amount of leisure which is devoted to 
reading, study, and self-improvement. The quality of the native 
good sense we cannot, unfortunately, improve by any direct method. 
But indirectly we may achieve this as we raise the general average 
of intelligence through a more universal requirement of a good 
education and the leisure which we provide by raising the standard 
of living. That the voter, however intelligent, may show sufficient 
interest in his exercise of the franchise to select the very best 
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representatives he knows how, the vital importance of his choosing 
wisely must come home to him. The inefficiency of many of our 
representatives has often been due to our indifference to office- 
holding. We have been far more concerned with making a living 
and have left politics to the politicians. But of this aspect of 
democracy I do not care to say more in this place. Rather I wish 
to write of education for democratic leadership; specifically to 
point out wherein our college courses of study might so be altered 
as to provide a body of men trained to some understanding of the 
history and problems of democracy. From this body of educated 
men the voters may, then, if they see fit, select their representatives. 

The necessity of training young men to the duties of leadership 
is evident if, as seems soon probable, vocational training assumes 
a large place in our educational system. Boys are to be trained 
for the machine-shop, for the factory, for handicrafts. Their book 
education will not be extensive and their general degree of culture 
will be largely dependent upon the amount of reading and study 
they may do by themselves after their formal education is com- 
plete. With the freest possible access to the privileges of a higher 
education, only a small number of men and women will avail 
themselves of it, unless the social prestige which accompanies it 
is very great. And in a more truly democratic state than ours 
there is no reason to think that collegiate training should of itself 
give any prestige whatsoever. 

It would seem, however, that the official class of a democratic 
community, as of an autocracy, should be largely drawn from men 
and women qualified by education for the duties of administration. 
There is nothing undemocratic in such a procedure if the oppor- 
tunities of a higher education are open equally to all. Nor in any 
case are the voters compelled to elect their representatives from 
any particular class or group. Merely such a group might be 
provided by an efficient system of higher education, and if the young 
men and women constituting it showed themselves qualified for 
the duties of leadership the voters would be stupid not to utilize 
them to the best interests of the state. All this is of the future, 
of course. In this place I am concerned merely with pointing out 
that our present college and university education gives young men 
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and women almost no knowledge of the duties of citizenship, much 
less of leadership, whereas a somewhat different education might 
teach them something of both without omitting anything essential 
from the present course of study. Just what would constitute 
such a training I wish to outline specifically. 

College education today has three distinct aims: It trains men 
for professions—law, medicine, and engineering; it trains them 
for business careers; and it trains them to be specialists in the 
various fields of human knowledge—physics, botany, philology— 
to the end that they may teach these subjects to others or may, by 
research and original work, add to the sum of human knowledge. 
Colleges also profess to provide “culture” for their students. 
But this is all pretense, for no two educators agree on the meaning 
and implications of ‘‘culture,’”’ and no two college courses with 
cultural aims agree in their details. 

The cultural ideal, and it is a noble ideal though vague, is a 
reminiscence of the classical education which was once paramount 
in all colleges. For various reasons the classical scheme of educa- 
tion is no longer dominant in American colleges and is losing its 
hold in England. It is rather exclusive and aristocratic in tone 
for one thing, and is the delight of conservative minds. But its 
chief defect is that it is too leisurely for modern times. Four years 
devoted exclusively to the acquisition of dead languages is felt to 
be disproportionate in a world which includes the natural sciences, 
a wealth of modern literatures, history, economics, and political 
science. Whatever the cause for its decline, the classical education 
of old is now reduced to a minor place in the modern college curric- 
ulum, and the cultural value which supposedly attached to it is 
now thought to be the product of an eclectic course that includes 
a little bit of everything and whose primary object seems to be to 
fill out the student’s time agreeably for a period of four years. Any 
other object which it may serve is so vague as to escape definition. 

It is obvious that in the modern college the advantage lies with 
those courses whose aims are clear-cut and whose methods are 
adapted to the attainment of those aims. Thus the modern college 
turns out competent lawyers, doctors, and engineers. Those 
students who are to enter business it trains in banking, economics, 
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and kindred subjects of practical value. And it trains specialists 
and research workers competent to their task. 

But the defects of this training are likewise apparent. Educa- 
tion for a profession, business, and research is admittedly narrow. 
The body of information in each instance is so large that in its 
acquisition the student has no time for general courses in literature, 
philosophy, and kindred broadening subjects which we think to 
possess that vague cultural value we associate with the classical 
studies. The student is little aided by his narrow professional 
training to a better enjoyment of life. He is not better fitted to 
find consolation and pleasure in art and literature. Still less is he 
trained to understand the nature and origin of the political and 
social problems, which, as a citizen, he will be called upon to solve. 
These are admittedly defects in the courses of study provided by 
our colleges and universities, and it is to remedy them somewhat 
that I suggest certain modifications. 

The object of the changes which I propose is, then, to give the 
college student some better knowledge of his duties as a citizen 
than he now secures in his narrow specialized course of study. 
Further, this training should, if possible, be given a cultural value. 
To take the bull by the horns I shall define “‘cultural value”’ as 
that which widens the student’s sympathy with and understanding 
of all human activities and which increases his pleasure in reading 
and in observation. The cultural ideal of the classical training 
had in view these possibilities of personal enjoyment, but they 
were dissociated from any training in citizenship. The democratic 
ideals and institutions of our day are a late growth. They are 
foreign to the aristocratic ideals of Greece and Rome, and a narrow 
training in classical literatures will often, as one may daily observe, 
make a man hostile to the aspirations of the masses, reactionary 
in politics, and a believer in class distinctions and the privileges of 
wealth. The phrase “democratic culture”’ will to such a one seem 
a contradiction in terms. But it is, nevertheless, a culture which 
we must strive to realize, if colleges are to be more than schools for 
professional training and are to exert a vital influence upon our 
changing political and economic life. 

Nor can this training in citizenship and self-realization— 
democratic culture—be at the expense of the professional training 
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in which our colleges have shown themselves competent. It must 
be preliminary to the professional courses, serving as the first two 
years of college are now designed to serve, as an efficient ground- 
work for the subsequent narrower and more intensive training. 
Happily the studies of these two years are now so miscellaneous 
in character that changes in their nature, a better definition of 
their objective, and a better co-ordination of parts to that end 
could be secured without weakening in any way their disciplinary 
and practical value to the special and professional training which 
follows. Indeed, it is not only that they may be of more educative 
value in themselves but also a better preparation for subsequent 
efficiency in the professions that I would suggest that the first two 
years of college work be radically altered in aim and method. 

First as to the aim. The Freshman and Sophomore years are 
now designed, as I have said, 10 furnish a basis for subsequent work 
by providing elementary training in English composition, a modern 
language, political science and political economy, mathematics, 
and history. A little English literature is sometimes required also 
in some institutions, and courses in psychology and ethics. This 
is about all that is demanded of students who come from secondary 
schools with the usual qualifications of four years of Latin and the 
elementary science courses. The remainder of the courses—those 
required of all, constituting but somewhat over one-half—are 
courses preparatory to later specialization: in the arts course, 
Latin and Greek; in science, courses of a general scientific nature; 
and in law and business, additional courses in political economy 
and kindred subjects. There are also, usually, a few electives. 
The aim of such courses as these is, obviously, to provide tools 
wherewith to work or to make the later technical studies more 
intelligible than they would otherwise be. Obviously, too, the 
connection between the courses required is rather utilitarian than 
profound. They have no other object than to be of practical 
convenience save in so far as they are disciplinary; and all mental 
exercise is doubtless disciplinary to some degree. 

It is this lack of cultural value, in the broad sense of our previous 
definition, which makes the first college years—and, much more, 
the last of more specialized content—seem narrow and unstimulat- 
ing to many students. And in truth they are so, save as inspiring 
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teachers and happy associations may chance to give significance 
and value to bits of information in themselves unrelated. The 
student wishes to learn how to adjust himself to the problems of 
life which he knows he must soon face. In the studies offered him 
he sees no way to that adjustment. They aid him very little to 
an understanding of a complex universe. They do not help him 
to formulate a code of morals which shall guide him in his conduct 
as acitizen. And this morality he will not learn elsewhere, save as 
religion, experience, and personal contacts assist him in formulating 
it for himself. The college, to which he looks for guidance, certainly 
does not do here what with a little vision it might be made to do, 
not perfectly, to be sure, but sufficiently well to aid its students 
to find out more for themselves; to put them on the path to the 
knowledge which will make them better citizens and which will 
endow their professional studies with a social significance. 

I should define this aim as training for the duties of demo- 
cratic citizenship, a training which would involve a knowledge of 
the history of the chief of our social and political institutions and 
of the nature of the problems involved in their present imperfect 
realization. Our political institutions are in aim democratic. We 
trace their origins to the Witenagemot and the town meeting. We 
are taught by history to find significance in Magna Charta, the 
Bill of Rights, and the Declaration of Independence. The average 
student is led to believe from his hasty reading of elementary 
political science that the Constitution of the United States sums 
up in a perfected form all the ideals of democracy, puts them upon 
a workable basis, and that any imperfections manifested in practical 
politics are due merely to our failure to put constitutional tenets 
to their fullest practical use. That bills of rights and constitutions 
are only temporary working hypotheses attempting to define a 
spiritual aspiration of men, one which grows and changes with 
every decade and must continue to grow and change, does not 
emerge from the records of political institutions and their continual 
modification. That is to say, the student does not grasp the 
underlying fact that democracy is an ideal and an evolving ideal. 
He does not understand the present definition of that ideal, nor, 
consequently, the double nature of his duties as a citizen: to realize 
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as completely as possible in workable institutions the ideal as best 
expressed in the thought of the day, and to aid in redefining that 
ideal in clearer and more efficacious form as the basis for the institu- 
tions of tomorrow. He does not, in other words, clearly see that our 
institutions are far from realizing the best form which, with our 
present aspiration, they are capable of achieving, nor that the 
ideals themselves must inevitably be modified. Both in realization 
and definition he has a duty to perform. This is his duty as a 
citizen in a democratic country. Specifically, democratic institu- 
tions must be so modified in conformity with our present ideals 
that minority groups of a scattered constituency may be represented 
in legislative bodies in proportion to their number. Further, 
democratic representation demands that voters in so far as possible 
be qualified to elect men representative of them. This means that 
their freedom of choice be not restricted by economic pressure. 
It means that our present political theory be so modified that indus- 
trial democracy is made the basis for political democracy, and that 
from this industrial democracy spring genuine freedom of choice 
based on economic independence and on adequate education. 

Our economic teaching, like our political teaching, is largely 
an explanation if not a justification of things as they are. In so far 
as it seeks an ethical basis for our economic system it justifies 
industrial competition as a prerequisite to progress. It assumes 
that the economic complexity and friction which we observe in 
society is the inevitable outcome of forces and because inevitable is 
justified. It assumes, further, that any subsequent changes, if the 
result of deliberate action or involuntary, must be in conformity 
with those forces which history shows to have been operative in the 
past. Men, in other words, are victims of economic conditions 
rather than masters of them. The conception that men may alter 
an industrial society in conformity to whatsoever ideal they may 
choose, the conception that society is free to define and attain its 
ends, is not the conception of an economic theory that explains 
only what has been, rather than what might, ideally, be. Economic 
theory does not, then, base itself upon ethics, does not conceive of 
society as a whole freely mastering circumstance to whatsoever ends 
it may choose. And the effect of such teaching upon immature 
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students is to convince them that in the inevitable industrial war- 
fare of society it will be best for them to be identified with that 
group which prospers most in the struggle. It strengthens the 
selfish and competitive instincts and provides nothing to foster the 
idealism and unselfishness which, no less than selfishness, are norma! 
human attributes. 

The aim of education then should be to strengthen by the study 
of present institutions, political and economic, the idea that these 
may increasingly be altered in conformity to better ideals as we 
become intelligent and unselfish. Looking to the past it explains 
our present difficulties as the result of forces unregulated by social 
control. It demonstrates that in so far as we have progressed by 
mitigating the rigors of the primal struggle for food and goods we 
have done so by establishing such control to some degree, by impos- 
ing a concerted will upon individual selfish desire and substituting 
the ideal of the welfare of all for the ideal of the welfare of the 
strongest. It isan education primarily ethical, therefore, seeking to 
make clear by the study of the present and the past that wherever 
men have developed from savagery they have done so by achiev- 
ing social ideals and by modifying their individual moral code in 
conformity to the welfare of the race. It is the study of the growth 
of social morality. 

A course of study designed to educate youth to this end would, 
from one point of view, be nothing more than a course in history; 
from another, a course in ethics. Its prime necessity is that it 
should be unified, that to its central purpose be subordinated all 
the minor and distracting studies the relation of which to human 
ethics and philosophy, and the relation of which one to another, 
cannot be seen by the college boy groping to attain some clear 
vision in a complicated world. It seems that such a course must 
necessarily be superficial and hasty in the extreme, that it aims 
to do what a lifetime of study and the mastery of all knowledge 
could scarcely achieve for a highly intelligent man. The defect 
is granted. Two years of college study of the development of 
civilization can scarcely do more than trace the main outlines of 
the growth of human institutions and the ideals underlying them. 
But two years of such study might provide at least a framework 
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into which could be mortised all later acquisitions of knowledge. 
Its prime merit would be that it would show, as our education 
cannot now show, the unity of all growth and the relationship of 
all knowledge. It would demonstrate that all human institutions 
are only the manifestations of the human spirit groping for a finer 
and freer life. And if it can do so much as this, however super- 
ficially, without loss of the informative and disciplinary value which 
is the justification of our present method of instruction, it would mark 
a tremendous culturaladvance. This I believe it can be made to do. 

Let me, then, outline as specifically as I can the nature of this 
course which I would substitute for the present college require- 
ments of the first two years, a course of social and economic history 
whose aim should be to trace our complex institutions and, by mak- 
ing clear the steps in their development, elucidate the problems 
now involved in them and the consequent duty of the citizen 
toward them. It should, at the outset, explain the conditions of 
primitive society; the effect of geographic and climatic environ- 
ment on the growth of industry; the growth of the clan and tribe 
and the system of government involved therein; the family and 
morality; and the primitive ideas of justice. With the rise of 
civilizations, particularly those from which we directly inherit our 
ethical codes, legal concepts, and political institutions, a more 
definite study of social conditions is essential. The object should 
be to bring out the distinctive qualities of the civilizations of the 
Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans. Religion, too, becomes important 
here, particularly Christianity and the changes which Christianity 
underwent in the time of Rome, the establishment of the papacy, 
and during the dark ages of barbarian conquest. Political and 
religious ideas during the Middle Ages, the growth of nations and 
differentiation in the forms of government, the change in religious 
ideas incident to the rise of Protestantism, and the mediaeval 
restrictions upon free industrial production and interchange of 
goods are in turn a necessary prerequisite to an understanding of 
the growth of machine industry, the labor and social problems 
resulting therefrom, and the commercial rivalries of nations. 

This seems an immense field to cover in two years of thirty-six 
weeks each, fifteen class hours per week, and from ten to twelve 
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hours each week in addition devoted to study and the preparation 
of papers. It is feasible only as the unessential details are omitted 
—the kings and dynasties, political leaders, battles, geographical 
boundaries, terms of peace, dates—all the luggage with which his- 
tory, as we usually find it, is encumbered. But these details are 
the very essence of modern college courses. Each specialist 
endeavors to accumulate as many as he can, and the student’s 
notebook is crowded with a vast amount of information which to 
him is largely useless. He is not competent to pass upon the accu- 
racy of the facts dictated nor to generalize upon them. The func- 
tion of the teacher should be to present the broad generalizations 
backed with only sufficient detail to make these concrete and 
memorable. If he does this there will be so large a saving of the 
student’s time and energy that far more ground can be covered 
and—culturally speaking—covered far better than is now the case. 

The difficulty in presenting such a course as I have briefly out- 
lined seems to me dué less to the long period of time necessarily 
covered and the variety and extent of the materials—if properly 
selected—than to the method of presentation itself and the neces- 
sity of securing teachers of a breadth of vision competent to the 
task. For the first, the manner of presenting the selected material, 
the prime requisite is that the student should be interested at the 
outset. And this cannot easily be done if the method is purely 
chronological. A Freshman college student is seldom interested 
in his prehistoric ancestors. The relationship of primitive society 
to the modern trust, labor union, and divorce court is not apparent, 
and the fact that this relationship is to be made clear to him two 
years hence is not an initial incentive to studiousness. Obviously 
the chronological method takes hold of the problem at the wrong 
end. The student is interested in the life around him because he 
has contacts with it. He must first be made curious as to the 
origins of political and social institutions with which he is casually 
acquainted before social and political history of times remote can 
stimulate his interest. Here, however, the varied conditions of our 
modern world offer a method of approach. Primitive societies in 
Africa and Australasia, little modified by contacts with highly 
complex industrial states, exist today. And though the student 
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cannot visit them in person he can through books of travel, photo- 
graphs, and moving pictures be made far more vividly acquainted 
with them than he can be with his own long-perished progenitors. 
Also there are tribes and states of varying stages of industrial and 
political development between the most primitive and the most 
modern societies. These, too, can be studied with that freshness 
of appeal which springs from the fact of their actual existence in 
the world of today. Let the student study society as it now exists, 
with its primitive survivals, its half-developed institutions, and 
its most progressive achievements. Let him be interested in the 
head-hunters of Borneo and the cannibals of New Guinea no less 
than in the democratic and industrial experiments of New Zealand 
and Australia. Then he will turn to the study of that cultural 
tradition which we directly inherit from the Greeks and Hebrews 
and view our achievements and failures, political and industrial, 
with better understanding. 

Greater will be the difficulty of securing teachers competent 
to this task, men who see things largely and who will subordinate 
their own special interests to the larger purposes of the course of 
study. The collaboration of ethnologists, anthropologists, geog- 
raphers, economists, political scientists, philosophers, and natural 
scientists is necessary to the presentation of the required material. 
They must see their own specialized knowledge in its larger human 
relations and present it accordingly, endeavoring not to magnify 
the importance of any single field of study but to show its impor- 
tance as a contributing element in the study of the spirit of man 
as expressed in his striving for a fuller and freer life. Such men 
are not the grubbers in the field of knowledge, men who pile up 
fact upon fact, the significance of which to a larger interpretation of 
life some Darwin, Bergson, James, or Green will make manifest. 
It is the thinker, the man who frames theories of society and hy- 
potheses of science, who is needed here. And men of the first ability 
in this respect are necessarily rare. Yet is it too much to expect 
that with a different educational aim from that which has of late 
prevailed in our colleges such men cari be found? The man who 
frames new truths must always be exceptional, but the man who 
thinks in generalizations, sound generalizations based upon detailed 
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study, is no rarer than the research worker. Select for the purposes 
of elementary instruction those men who find most pleasure in the 
large view of society. Leave to the research worker the more 
intensive work demanded in the specialized courses which occupy 
the last two undergraduate and the graduate years. The selec- 
tion of men qualified for the task, though difficult, is not impossible 
provided the educational ideal be clearly defined and firmly held. 

That a course so designed and properly organized would, while 
imparting a democratic culture, at the same time provide tools for 
later intensive work, can, I think, be demonstrated. The method 
of presentation would be largely by lectures, men of various depart- 
ments giving these in a sequence designed to accomplish the larger 
co-ordinated purpose of the course. A few men might readily 
enough carry the instruction, in this respect, of a large number of 
students. So many as five hundred or even a thousand students 
could under proper conditions hear a single lecture. But that the 
students should be held to what they learn at the lectures, and more 
particularly to what they have derived from the collateral reading 
required of them, and to original papers discussing certain specified 
problems or expressing personal reactions to the thought of the 
course, instructors or preceptors—or tutors after the English 
system—would be required for every ten or fifteen students if 
practicable. It would be the duty of such instructors to quiz 
the students, teach them how to use a library and to read, and how 
to arrange material for effective presentation in papers. The 
instructors would need to be well-read men, specialists in a single 
field perhaps, but with a good general knowledge of the fields 
covered by the lectures. They shouid also be able to criticize 
literary structure and teach the student to write good paragraphs 
and sentences. 

It is certain that such a system would make the teaching of 
English composition—the branch of instruction with which I am 
most familiar—both easier and productive of better results than 
now. In a composition course the student is required to write in 
order that his work may be criticized. But what he is to write it 
is difficult to assign, for there is no content in the course upon which 
themes can be based. The good instructor is he who can think 
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of assignments which arouse the student’s interest and draw upon 
his present accumulations of knowledge and experience. But 
these being decidedly restricted in range and freshness it is very 
difficult indeed to find a sufficient number of felicitous assignments. 
A composition course is, in truth, an academic contrivance, for 
under normal conditions no man writes solely for the sake of writ- 
ing; he writes to say something which he finds need of expressing. 
Could instruction in the art of writing be subordinated to the 
expression of ideas spontaneously arising from the study of materials 
provocative of thought, rhetoric would cease to be the artificial 
pursuit it now so often is. The student having something to say 
would be aided to the expression of his idea. In so doing he would 
acquire some knowledge of the art of expression. 

Much the same criticism is applicable to elementary courses in 
modern and classical literatures. Im these the student is either 
instructed in the forms of literature—drama, poetry, and prose 
narrative—or the literature is made the excuse for language study. 
Rarely is literature taught as the expression of the human spirit, 
made expressive of the times in which it was written. Paradise 
Lost was not taught me, when I was a high-school student, as an 
expression of Puritan theology cast in a classical mold. Had it 
been so, my ignorance of the seventeenth century in England and 
of the classical tradition in which Milton was saturated would have 
made it only in part intelligible. But had Paradise Lost been 
related even to a superficial study of English history, and had, back 
of it, been some small knowledge of the epic in Latin and mediaeval 
times, it would have been far more interesting. The average col- 
lege student likewise, though slightly more mature than the high- 
school student, sees little in the study of literature. To him it is 
something artificial and apart from life. But were the reading 
of literature collateral to the study of the evolution of society 
he would find in it some significance and it would, therefore, 
interest him. 

I believe this criticism particularly pertinent to the study of 
classical literatures. Let the speeches of Demosthenes and the 
histories of Thucydides and Herodotus be read for the light they 
cast upon Greek politics and history. Let the plays of Sophocles 
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and Euripides be read as expressions of the Greek philosophy of 
life and Greek ideals of morality. They become at once immensely 
fresh and stimulating where before to most students they were 
dreary exercises in grammar and word hunting. If the student has 
had a secondary-school training in Greek or Latin which permits 
him to read either language—a circumstance sufficiently improb- 
able—let him read the Greek or Latin classics in the original. If 
not, let him read them in translation for the ideas contained in 
them. And similarly with French or German. A student should 
come to college prepared in one or both of these languages suffi- 
ciently well to read them with decent accuracy. Let the collateral 
reading prescribed in his major course in history demand that he 
read and comment upon a practicable number of selected assign- 
ments in French or German books. He will learn to read a lan- 
guage fluently by being forced to read it. Grammatical accuracy, 
pronunciation, and like matters may be left to later specialized 
courses provided he elects them or they are required in his further 
training. 

Likewise, in science I would sweep away all laboratory courses 
for the beginner and instruct him only in the broader history of 
scientific methods and philosophy. My recollection of an ele- 
mentary course in chemistry is chiefly of interminable hours spent 
in an endeavor to extract water vapor from wood shavings without 
breaking a test tube and in like manual exercises. I suppose I was, 
ideally, taught methods of thoroughness and skill in handling 
apparatus. But I am sure I did not learn; nor did I learn what 
would have been far more valuable to me—destined to no career 
as a research worker in chemistry—some general knowledge of the 
advances made by chemical research, the general theories of the 
composition of matter, and the relation of these to human thought 
and industrial development. The scientist, historian, teacher of 
literature—any specialist in our modern system of education in 
fact—seizes upon the students who come within his power with the 
idea of making specialists of them like himself. He trains them in 
careful laboratory methods, in habits of careful observation, in 
the accumulation of facts. That all this is mostly a waste of time 
for those who do not later specialize in this particular field does 
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not mitigate the thoroughness of the method nor hasten the rapidity 
of presentation. Teachers specially trained in a particular field 
of knowledge are all jealous for the honor of their department and 
desirous that the student give most of his time to their course, 
heedless of rival claims and equally urgent necessities. The need 
here is for a better perspective, a better realization of relative values. 
A cultural democratic education designed to meet the needs of all! 
students should so apportion the student’s time that the maximum 
of understanding of the growth of human institutions and ideas 
should result from the two short years of study preparatory to 
specialization. And if this two years gives what it might and should 
give, the later knowledge in a narrower but deeper vein will be 
endowed with significance, will illuminate and substantiate the 
general truths previously instilled. 

That this is superficial,.that two years cannot do what is 
demanded of them by such a program, is true. But it is true also 
that our present college education is superficial, how superficial 
the instructor usually fails to realize. From his miscellany of 
courses the average student takes away little that he remembers a 
year afterward. Only the disciplinary value abides, and some 
slight enlargement of interest. The disciplinary value can be 
conserved, if not, indeed, enlarged in some other course of study 
than that now followed. Moreover the widening of the student’s 
interest, his recognition of the unity of all knowledge as an expres- 
sion of the human spirit, his perception of human progress as an 
effort to attain freedom, and his realization that freedom now is 
imperfectly achieved and the causes of its failure can be vastly 
increased by a course of study designed to these ends. 

There is a further possible gain and perhaps the greatest. The 
range of collateral reading will necessarily be extensive, including 
books in many literatures on a wide diversity of subjects. There 
will be books to stimulate the inteHectual curiosity of everyone 
and it will be a dull student who will not find something to his taste. 
A latent taste stimulated by contacts with a literature which offers 
opportunity for browsing and exploration will suggest to many 
students possibilities for later specialization. Students are seldom 
conscious of their best abilities and aptitudes. They are the 
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victims of circumstance and become teachers, lawyers, or men of 
business often without strong inclinations to these callings and sub- 
servient to chance, but determining, influences. <A course offering 
wide appeals and demanding a varied literature, directly formative 
of the reading habit, will serve as a means to vocational guidance 
and thus direct the college student to his field of greatest usefulness. 

Considerable as must be the difficulties of reorganizing the first 
two years of college work, of co-ordinating instruction in various 
branches now divided and with individual aims, and tentative as 
such efforts must necessarily be, a considerable number of trained 
leaders for democracy can be secured only as college education 
takes upon itself the duty of training students to a recognition of the 
nature of political and industrial problems and the attitude toward 
these which an enlightened morality must assume. Democratic 
institutions like all others need for their guidance men disinterested, 
unselfish—men of ideals. It is never certain that a democracy 
will choose such for its leaders. It does not now choose such save 
occasionally. Yet men with possibilities of leadership must be 
trained and ready that an electorate profiting from the lesson of 
unwise choices and growing in intelligence with experience, better 
education, a freer and fuller life in all respects, may learn to know 
a good man when they see him and select such for the conduct of 
their affairs. Enlightened leaders are but one of the requirements. 
An enlightened citizenry is yet more essential. That the education 
of the masses, however vocational it may become, could be so 
modified as to give a wider knowledge of public affairs than it now 
does, is, I believe, likewise certain, but with this larger question I 
am not concerned in this place. The education of a democracy 
is necessarily a slow and disheartening process. A benevolent 
autocracy will seemingly secure better results in shorter time. But 
benevolent autocracies do not persist, and by their very character 
they set limitations upon the degree of advancement possible to the 
masses. History seems to show that all forms of government 
other than the democratic are fatally restricted in their possibilities 
of growth. Democracy remains our only hope. And to the educa- 
tion of this democracy and its leaders we should devote our best 
intelligence and our finest idealism. 
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THEORIES OF CULTURAL EVOLUTION 


CHARLES A. ELLWOOD 
University of Missouri 


Social thinkers constantly confuse social evolution and cultural 
evolution. By social evolution we mean the evolution of com- 
munities and their organization; by cultural evolution we mean the 
evolution of what is ordinarily called “civilization,” for which, 
however, the recognized scientific term is “culture.”” Much of the 
confusion in the social theorizing of the present springs from the 
fact that the cultural group is considered to be “‘society,” and 
social evolution to be identical with cultural evolution. Thus 
Ward, for example, constantly speaks of “achievement’’ as the 
matter or content of social evolution.' We find often the same 
error, also, in particularistic or unilateral views of the social life. 
A theory of social evolution in predominantly economic, or religious, 
or rationalistic terms must evidently be a theory of cultural rather 
than of social evolution in the broadest sense; for economic, 
religious, and rationalistic phenomena—indeed, all that we may 
call “achievement’”’—are confined to mankind. 

It is also this failure to discriminate between social and cultural 
evolution which has led to the debate as to whether there are 
animal “societies” or not. This debate has incidentally obscured 
the whole question as to the exact relations between animal associa- 
tion and human society; and the obscuring of this relation has led 
to many of the one-sided views of social evolution and of social 
progress which we have at the present time, and even to the neglect 
in some cases of the differential factors in human social life. It will 
be worth while, then, to clear up, if we can, the relations between 
social and cultural evolution. 

t Pure Sociology, especially chap. iii. Keller in Societal Evolution, chap. i, appar- 
ently takes the same view. This is also the view of Professor A. L. Kroeber, who, in 
an article on “The Superorganic”’ in the American Anthropologist, April-June, 1917, 
says: ‘“‘The beginning of social evolution . . . . coincides with . . . . the missing 


link” (p. 209). 
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In the first place, civilization or ‘‘culture” is the distinguishing 
mark of human social groups. All human groups possess it, 
though in differing degrees and qualities; and so far as we know 
there have never been any human groups, from the time that the 
species was first shaped up by the forces of evolution till now, 
without culture. Cultural beginnings must of course have been 
of the simplest sort, and it will be our task to outline, if possible, a 
scientific theory of their origin and development. On the other 
hand, we know of no subhuman group which possesses culture. 
Foundations are laid, to be sure, in the life of the animals below 
man for the development of culture; but, on their level, individual 
and social evolution has not gone far enough actually to produce it. 
The wonders of a hive of bees, or of a hill of ants, are truly “social,” 
that is, they involve psychic interstimulation and response, but 
they are not “cultural.” The organization achieved by such 
animal communities is not, so far as we know, on a cultural plane, 
but has been produced wholly by the action of the biological factors 
of variation, heredity, and selection, with perhaps the addition of a 
slight amount of habituation. Thus social evolution in its begin- 
nings is dominated by organic evolution, and no new principle or 
direction is produced which results in a more or less independent 
evolutional series. Everything remains quite rigidly determined 
by the necessities of nutrition, reproduction, and defense. The 
food process, the reproductive process, and defense against enemies, 
along with the selective action of the environment, are the only 
factors which need to be taken into consideration in the group life 
of the animals below man. A rigid biological-geographical deter- 
minism will easily cover all of the facts of their social life. 

Such biological factors, to be sure, loom large also in human 
social life. We need no further evidence of this than the many 
theories which have attempted to interpret the social life of man 
wholly in terms of the food process, the reproductive process, or 
geographic conditions. But these things man shares with the rest 
of the animal world, and if they alone could furnish an adequate 
basis for interpreting the social life of man, the sociology of a hive 
of bees should be adequate for a human group; and human sociology 
would be, when reduced to its lowest terms, a rigid biological- 
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geographical determinism. To be sure, many sociological thinkers 
have unhesitatingly assumed this to be so; but overwhelming 
evidence has been accumulated against such an assumption. On 
the other hand, to discuss human social evolution without reference 
to the factors in organic evolution, as something apart from the 
rest of the world of life, is also becoming more and more impossible 
as our knowledge enlarges. There is a part even of the social 
evolution of man which is dominantly organic and biological, and 
in which the factors of heredity, variation, and selection remain 
supreme. Such, for example, are, in the main, the facts connected 
with birth, death, the growth of population, race, food, geographic 
environment, and selection in human society. Cultural facts 
may of course influence all of these, but in and of themselves, 
stripped of all their cultural modifications, they are not cultural 
facts. They are rather conditions which mod‘fy, and in turn are 
modified by, human culture. For example, courtship, mating, and 
family life are not in themselves cultural facts, since they are found 
in many of the animals below man. They are always social facts, 
however, and in all human groups they have become profoundly 
modified by cultural conditions; and they in turn form one of the 
chief foundations for cultural development. 

Social evolution is thus a larger process than cultural evolu- 
tion. It is a process which began long before man appeared 
upon the earth, whereas cultural evolution is coeval with hu- 
man life. Cultural evolution is a smaller process, taking place 
within, and arising out of, social evolution, much as social evolution 
takes place within, and arises out of, organic evolution. Just as 
psychic interstimulation and response, when it was made possible 
by organic evolution, proved to be a basis upon which a new 
evolutional series—a series of groups of individuals carrying on a 
common life by means of interstimulation and response—was 
developed, so, too, some new development in social evolution must 
have proved the basis for another new evolutional series, the series 
of “acquired activity complexes,”’ handed down by tradition from 
generation to generation in human groups, which make up the 
content of culture or civilization. Moreover, just as organic 
evolution conditions social evolution at every step, so social 
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evolution conditions cultural evolution; that is, the facts of 
heredity, race, numbers, nutrition, reproduction, and defense 
condition the acquirement and transmission of those “activity 
complexes” which we term culture or civilization. 

Now the problem of what was the new development in social 
evolution which made possible cultural evolution is of supreme 
importance for human sociology; for, owing to culture, the social 
life of man is so much more complex than that of any other animal 
that a sociology adequate for subhuman groups is quite inadequate 
for human communities. Man’s social life, in other words, has 
become predominantly a cultural life. The understanding of 
cultural evolution is accordingly the main key to understanding 
man’s present social condition. 

But before we proceed to examine theories of cultural evolution 
let us see what the main facts of human culture are. It is commonly 
thought that the first of these facts is that man is a tool-making 
animal—that is, that he has the capacity for “invention”; that in 
this way human industry arose, and that upon industry as a basis 
was reared the whole fabric of civilization. If invention is taken 
in a broad enough sense there is perhaps but little objection to the 
use of the term. But it seems certain that language was 
“invented,” or evolved, quite as early as tools were made. Coeval 
with the appearance of language, moreover, must have been the 
transmission through language of knowledge and skill; and thus 
science and art had their humble beginnings. Reflection by human 
groups upon their habits and ways of living together was made 
possible through intercommunication by means of language, and 
in time this led to the approval of some and disapproval of other 
habits upon the part of the group. Thus customary morality had 
its beginnings. Again, religion, as a valuing attitude toward the 
unknown, mysterious, wonder-working powers of the universe, 
seems to have been practically coeval with the appearance of man, 
and to have very early attached its supernatural sanctions to 
customary morality. Finally, reflection upon group organization 
and control led to organized government. Now these things— 
language, industry, science, art, morality, religion, government, in 
brief all human institutions and human achievements—make up 
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the sum and substance of human culture. None of them, in the 
proper sense, are found at all in the animal groups below man, so 
far as we know; but they are the dominant things in human groups. 
The key to the evolution of culture, as we have just said, is the 
key to the most significant things in human sociology. 

Now the advances in prehistoric archaeology and in cultural 
anthropology, within the last decade or two, have brought to 
scientific knowledge the main facts in these various lines of cultural 
development. Especially have the wonderful discoveries in the 
prehistoric archaeology of paleolithic times in Europe helped to 
bring these facts to light. Of equal significance has been the work 
of a number of younger men, such as Goldenweiser, Lowie, and 
Wissler,? in the anthropology and the ethnology of the American 
Indian. The advance in anthropology, indeed, has been of scarcely 
less significance for sociology than the development of social psy- 
chology. Having now before us the main facts of the early history 
and cultural development of man, we are more nearly prepared to 
give, in outline at least, an adequate theory of human social 
evolution. 

As a preliminary, however, let us note some of the main con- 


clusions of physical anthropology. The upright attitude of man is 
no longer considered by anthropologists in general the distinguish- 
ing mark, or the significant thing, in human development. Neither 
is the freeing and development of the hand so considered. In spite 
of some recent theorizing to the contrary, anthropologists very 
generally hold that not only was primitive man, but man’s 


* For brief résumés, see especially Osborn, Men of the Old Stone Age, and Sollas, 
Ancient Hunters. 

2 See especially Wissler, The American Indian: An Introduction to the Anthropology 
of the New World (New York, 1917), and Lowie, Culture and Ethnology (New York, 
1917). Among their more valuable papers may be mentioned: Wissler, “‘The Psycho- 
logical Aspects of the Culture-Environment Relation,” American Anthropologist, 
N.S., XIV, 217-25; ibid., ‘Psychological and Historical Interpretations for Culture,” 
Science, N.S., XLIII, 193-201; Lowie, “Social Organization,” American Journal of 
Sociology, XX, 68-97; Goldenweiser, “‘The Social Organization of the Indians of 
North America,” Journal of American Folk Lore, XXVII, 411-36; ibid., “ Diffusion 
vs. Independent Origin: A Rejoinder to Professor G. Elliot Smith,” Science, N.S., 
XLIV, 531-33; ibid., “Culture and Environment,” American Journal of Sociology, 
XXI, 628-33. 
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precursor, a terrestrial rather than an arboreal animal. No doubt 
the freeing of the arms and the development of the hands, as well 
as a more or less upright attitude, were indispensable preliminaries 
to the evolution of man as man. But the distinguishing mark of 
man as man, anthropologists agree, is his human brain. It was a 
mutation in the direction of a larger brain, giving that organ of 
adaptation its specifically human powers and functions, which 
produced man. Nearly coincident, if not earlier, must have been 
the development of those vocal organs in the throat connected with 
the power of speech; for without the physical capacity for vocaliza- 
tion human life could never have developed as it did develop. The 
larger human brain connected itself with man’s powers of vocaliza- 
tion and made possible the symbolization of his ideas in articulate 
speech or language; and language made possible tradition and 
all human culture. Upon these two mutations, then, the mutation 
which produced the higher, distinctively human centers of the 
brain and the mutation which produced the capacity to vocalize 
sounds, rest all the distinctive features in human social life. To 
be sure, the upright attitude of man, and his free hands, have been 
a third factor of very great import for the development of his social 
life. But had man been no more erect, say, than the baboon, and 
still possessed his distinctive brain and his powers of vocalization 
he would have developed a ‘‘culture”’ and a social life beyond that 
of any other animal on the planet. 

Let us now consider, briefly, some of the main theories of the 
origin and development of human culture. The first which we 
shall mention is the well-known theory that the geographic environ- 
ment has played the main part in the origin and evolution of culture. 
This theory has got its main support, perhaps, from the view which 
once held as to the part played by the external physical environment 
in organic evolution. Crudely stated, the theory was that each 
geographic area had created or produced animal and plant types 
suited to its climatic and general geographic conditions. Thus it 
became easy to say that the civilizations of men were like the fruits 
of trees, produced in accordance with climatic and racial conditions. 
But just as biologists no longer hold that the dynamic force in 
organic evolution is the natural selection of the environment, so 
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anthropologists hold that the selective influence of the geographic 
environment is a minor factor in cultural evolution. 

“When we consider,” says Goldenweiser,’ “that culture is 
essentially dynamic, while environment is static, our suspicions are 
at once aroused against any attempt to represent physical environ- 
ment as a determinant of culture.” Not that Professor Golden- 
weiser would deny all influence to physical environment, but, he 
says, “‘as we pass from primitive to more civilized conditions, the 
dependence of the material culture of a group on its physical 
environment becomes less and less conspicuous.”’ In the same 
spirit Dr. Lowie says, ‘‘The environment enters into culture, not 
as a formative, but rather as an inert element, ready to be selected 
from and molded”’;? and after citing many examples of cultural 
change, not correlated with environmental changes, and vice versa, 
he concludes, ‘‘The environment furnishes the builders of cultural 
structures with brick and mortar, but it does not furnish the 
architect’s plan.” 

This last quotation is peculiarly significant as showing the 
attitude of the newer school of anthropologists. They do not deny 
that the geographic environment has its influence; but they do 
deny that it is creative. The creative factor they find to be in 
man as an individual, or in culture itself. It may be, of course, 
objected that such a view is all very well for short periods of time, 
but that over long periods of time the geographic factor is truly 
creative; thus it may be said, upon apparently good evidence, that 
crises in climate, and in geographic conditions generally, produced 
the selective agencies which evolved man as man. Biologists, of 
course, might demur to the characterization of selective agencies 
ever as “creative.”” Even if the dispute is only a verbal one, how- 
ever, the fact that the brain of man was perfected in paleolithic 
times and equipped with the same powers and capacities as it now 
possesses would lead to the conclusion that crises in the geographic 
environment would after all only play the part of external stimuli, 
calling forth the energies of the higher centers of man’s brain as 
an adaptive organ. It would be idle to ignore the influence of 

* “Culture and Environment,” American Journal of Sociology, XXI, 630. 

2 Culture and Ethnology, p. 63. 3 Ibid., p. 64. 
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climatic and other geographic factors upon man’s social life; but 
their influence belongs in that lower phase of social evolution 
which man shares with the brutes rather than in those higher 
phases which we call culture. That is to say, the influence of these 
geographic factors is in the way of furnishing materials for cultura] 
evolution, and certain selective agencies which react upon cultura] 
evolution. To use again the words of Lowie: 

[Geographical] environment cannot explain culture because the identical 
environment is consistent with distinct cultures; because cultural traits persist 
from inertia in an unfavorable environment; -because they do not develop 
where they would be of distinct advantage to a people; and because they may 
even disappear where one would least expect it on geographical principles. 

Thus we see that while the geographical interpretation of human 
history is one of the easiest hypotheses, from the standpoint of 
recent scientific research into human culture it is one of the most 
inadequate. 

All recent anthropological theories of cultural development 
are couched in essentially psychological terms. Perhaps the 
simplest of the psychological theories of cultural evolution is the 
“‘psychic-accident-imitation theory.” According to this theory, 
some accidental correlation of environmental influences and nervous 
conditions brings about a certain reaction in a certain individual, 
such as the invention of fire, for example. This reaction is imitated 
by other members of the individual group, and thus it becomes a 
cultural trait. A perhaps even better illustration, and the one 
most frequently used, was the first flaking of stone implements. 
It is said by those who adhere to this theory that the first stone tool 
made was made accidentally. The advantages of the tool were 
then perceived, and others like it were made by the process of 
copying. ‘Thus one cultural trait after another sprang up by acci- 
dent and was diffused by the imitation process. Carried to the 
extreme, this theory would lead to the conclusion that in most cases, 
at least, a single place of origin is to be sought for each cultural trait. 
This is the view held by the German ethnologist Graebner,' also, 
apparently, by Professor G. Elliot Smith in England.? Logically, 

t Methode der Ethnologie (1911). 


2 See his Migrations of Early Culture (1914); also his monograph on “The Influence 
of Ancient Egyptian Civilization in the East and in America” (Manchester, 1916). 
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also, this view leads to the search for one principal center of primi- 
tive civilization from which all of the principal cultural traditions 
were diffused. 

Without entering into a detailed criticism of this well-known 
anthropological and sociological theory, it will suffice to point out 
that we have too many distinct cultural areas in the world to fit 
in well with this conclusion. Many of these cultures appear to be 
entirely independent of one another, and even where we find 
“ethnographic parallels” we have a right to assume that they were 
diffused from a single center only where some continuity can be 
traced in the area over which they are spread. As a matter of 
fact, however, there is frequently no such continuity, and it is only 
by forcing our facts that we can seriously argue, for example, that 
the bow and arrow were invented but once in a single center, and 
diffused from that center by imitation over the rest of the earth. 
We now know, also, too much about the nature of invention to 
think that it can be adequately explained through “psychic acci- 
dents” and imitation. On the contrary, even the simplest stone 
implement which the archaeologist knows bears evidence of having 
been made in a rationalistic manner. In general, this theory fails 
to allow for the active adaptative processes of the human brain, but 
considers that organ as passive until some happy accident brings 
about an adjustment, which is then, for some mysterious reason, 
very actively copied by other brains. In general, we may say that 
this theory of cultural origin and development is not in accord with 
a sound psychology." 

Another psychological theory of cultural origin and development 
is what we may call the “habit-environment theory.”’ This theory 
is not necessarily opposed to the one which we have just outlined, 
but it emphasizes that the essential thing in the origin and develop- 
ment of human culture is habituation to the environment. Perhaps 
the original invention was made by a “‘psychic accident,”’ or in some 
other way; the essential thing is that when an invention is made a 
new environment is brought into existence to which the organism 
must adapt itself by habit. Each new element in material culture 


*The psychological presuppositions of this article are, in general, those of 
Hobhouse, Mind in Evolution, revised edition (1915). 
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makes the environment more complex, and calls forth a more 
complex reaction on the part of the individuals who make up the 
cultural group. It is not so much adaptation to geographic environ- 
ment, therefore, as it is adaptation to economic or technological 
environment which makes civilization. Evolution proceeds by 
adaptation to environment, and the norm of adaptation in the 
human species is the economic or technological environment. 
Thus social evolution proceeds by a series of ever more complex 
adjustments to an ever more complex economic and technological 
environment. The geographic environment is fully recognized 
in this theory, but it is in the background as compared with the 
technological environment. According to this theory, then, the 
stimulus, which the environment affords, and the habit, established 
by reaction to the stimulus, are the two chief things which we need 
to take into account in the interpretation of cultural evolution. 

The habit-environment theory of cultural evolution is perhaps 
more common among economists and sociologists, especially those 
who have been influenced by the doctrine of “‘economic determin- 
ism,’ than among anthropologists proper. However, the new 
doctrine in anthropology which would make all cultural conditions 
exclusively determined by antecedent cultural conditions also comes 
very near to this habit-environment theory.’ The objections to the 
theory have been in part already indicated in our discussion of the 
geographical theory of culture. For the technological environment 
is only a modification of the geographical, and any objections which 
would apply to the one would apply to the other also. This is true, 
in principle, of the general economic and industrial organization of 
human social groups also. All of these things are the indispensable 
conditions of culture, but they are not the dynamic which produces 
it. Attempts have been made in recent years to show that general 
occupational and economic conditions determine brain processes, 
and so the activity of the brain as an organ of adaptation. Such 
attempts, however, if successful, would negate the idea that the 
brain of man is an active, adaptive organ; but, as a matter of fact, 

* Lowie, Culture and Ethnology, pp. 66-97. See also Kroeber’s article on “The 
Superorganic” (cited elsewhere). The writer intends to discuss this theory at length 
in a future paper. 
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they are not recognized as successful by the leading psychologists 
of the present. Moreover, if the habit-environment theory of 
culture were adequate, culture should with proper conditions make 
its appearance in the animal groups below man. The fundamental 
objection to the theory, in other words, is that it overlooks the 
differential marks of man as an animal, and of human association 
as distinct from animal association. Man is not simply an animal 
like other animals, with the merely added difference of greater 
capacity for the acquirement of habits. To be sure, this greater 
capacity for habituation to a complex environment which man 
shows has made possible the upbuilding of his culture; but this 
capacity itself goes back to the distinctive brain of man, and to 
express his cultural evolution in terms of stimulus and habit is an 
inadequate scientific way of formulating the process, because it 
formulates what is distinctive of man in terms of what is common 
to both man and the animals below him. The recognized scientific 
procedure in all such cases is to find the differential factor and to use 
it to explain the difference in the phenomena. 

A modification of the habit-environment theory of culture, which 
is to some extent a recognition of its weakness, is found in those 
writers who would add to environment and habit as determining 
culture certain human instincts, such as the instinct of workman- 
ship,’ native altruism, imitation, or curiosity. Now there can be 
no doubt that the human species has a peculiar instinctive equip- 
ment, and that human instincts do affect cultural evolution. As 
Wissler says,? ‘The individual’s attitude toward culture is appar- 
ently an entirely innate affair’’; and he explains, “While all culture 
is acquired, there must still be a complex of instincts to acquire 
and to participate in cultural activities; but only very rarely, if at 
all, specific instincts for the acquisition of a particular culture.” 
Instincts, such as we have mentioned, have doubtless had much to 
do in predisposing man to cultural activities and in aiding in their 
development. Nevertheless, it is certain that the recognition of 
one or more distinctive human instincts, which have facilitated 

* See especially Veblen, Instinct of Workmanship, chap. i. 

2 “Psychological and Historical Interpretations for Culture,” Science, XLIII, 
196-97. 
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man’s cultural evolution, does not save the habit-environment 
theory from its crudities. In the first place, it may be pointed out 
that such instincts as those mentioned are not peculiar to man. 
Thus, as regards the one which is thought by some to be the most 
distinctive, the instinct of workmanship or of constructiveness, 
it must be said that there are as good reasons for attributing it to 
some of the lower animals as toman. Again, many animal species 
undoubtedly excel man in native altruism. While imitation and 
curiosity are supposed to be peculiarly human, yet the apes and the 
monkeys have been commonly held, by most observers, to be well 
endowed with these instincts, even though in these animals they 
do not lead so definitely to the acquirement of new habits. In the 
second place, the objection made to the habit-environment theory, 
that it points out no differential factor or factors which have led 
to the production of human culture, holds good even if full recog- 
nition of the importance of instinct in man’s behavior is added to 
that theory. For instinctive activities, in general, man shares 
with the other animals, and even if he has distinctive instincts they 
could not give rise to a new type of social life and of social evolution. 
The societies of animals, as we have seen, are quite rigidly deter- 


‘mined by heredity, variation, and environmental selection; and 
“‘instinct”’ after all is only a name for the hereditary element which 
we find in the behavior of any species. If man’s social life were 
determined in the same way as the social life of animal groups it 
could rise to no higher level. Culture would have been impossible, 
and man’s social life would have remained in all essential respects 
like the social life of other animals. But this is obviously not the 


case. 
We must evidently formulate our theory of cultural evolution 


in terms of distinctively human traits. As soon as we do this, we 
shall find all the other factors falling into their proper places. It 
would be foolish to deny the existence and the influence of these 
other factors, such as geographic conditions, instincts, habits, and 
even “psychic accidents.” But they give us no clear insight 
into the origin and development of human culture because they fail 
to include the differential factor or factors which produced this new 
evolutional series. Now, as we have seen, anthropologists are 
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generally agreed that the distinctive mark of man is his larger and 
more highly organized brain. And this larger and more highly 
organized brain of man is characterized by certain areas and 
organs which are quite entirely lacking in the brains of other 
animals.t These are the higher intellectual centers of the brain, 
which have to do with conceptual processes, or abstract thinking. 
We have seen, too, that the larger and better-developed brain of 
man is correlated with vocal organs which make it possible for him 
to symbolize his conceptual processes in articulate sounds. Thus 
along with man’s brain has gone the power of relatively definite 
intercommunication between man and man. Not only a more 
highly organized brain, with new and more highly organized 
intellectual centers, characterizes man, but also a more definite 
mechanism of interstimulation and response, which establishes new 
and better means of intercommunication. To use the old and more 
familiar terms, it is language and the power of abstract thought, or 
of forming concepts,’ which is the foundation of man’s cultural life, 
and so of his peculiar social evolution. These are the mutations, 
the new and qualitatively distinct factors, which enabled man to 
enter upon a new and distinct evolution. 


To quote from Wissler, “‘the forms and varieties of cultural 
remains seem to necessitate from the first the existence of the 
rationalizing power at its present level.’ Again, 


We fail to discover any essential differences in the tools of early man and those 
now made in a rationalistic manner; hence we can do no more than assume that 
from the first they were mere inventions. There may be, however, very great 
differences in the intensity of rationalization between our ancestors and our- 
selves, but it is difficult to see how even the earlier cultures we know could have 
taken form without the same qualitative rationalizing power.‘ 


Of course, it is not simply certain areas in the brain, such as the “speech area”’ 
and the higher centers of the cortex, which differentiate man, but his whole nervous 
structure, which is much more complex than that of any other animal. 

2 That these two factors must have developed pari passu is a familiar generaliza- 
tion in anthropology and genetic psychology. Even though the power of abstraction 
existed it could get no development in either the individual or the group without 
relatively definite means of intercommunication. See the latter pages of this article; 
also, Hobhouse, Mind in Evolution, revised edition, chap. xiv. 

3 “ Psychological and Historical Interpretations for Culture,” Science, XLIII, 199. 


4 Ibid., p. 200. 
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Again, 

No mechanical movement complexes for tool-making are innate, but there is 
in man’s original nature a [rationalizing] mechanism that lays hold of things 
and thus supplies the basis for self-rationalization and for the acquisition of 
the great store of accumulated rationalizations of the race, or culture.* 


Inasmuch as this argument applies not simply to tool-making 
but to all other cultural products, such as language, science, art, 
morality, and religion, Wissler rightly concludes: ‘‘We see that 
culture production, as the devising of tools, etc., is a product of the 
ratignalizing capacity of man, which, in turn, is a part of his original! 
nature.’” 

The full evidence for the conclusion just given cannot be 
presented within the space of this article, but the case of language 
will furnish an illustration, and, at the same time, suggest a needed 
modification in the conclusion presented. Apparently language is 
coeval with man, and highly organized languages, if we may judge 
from the lowest existing savages, were developed long before 
much material culture was achieved. Thus the bushmen of South 
Africa have a highly organized language, with a rich vocabulary, 
capable of expressing complex ideas, but their material culture 
remains, in all essentials, at the level of paleolithic man. This, of 
course, should not be the case if the habit-environment theory of 
culture were adequate and the norm of adjustment were techno- 
logical or economic conditions. Very evidently a superior method 
of intercommunication, namely, articulate speech, was necessary 
for the development of culture. It was necessary because language 
is the vehicle of tradition, and the development of culture is essen- 
tially the development of tradition, or the growth of what sociologists 
are wont to call the “social mind.” 

It is not simply, then, as Professor Thomas has phrased it, 
that “man has a peculiar power of mental calculation which the 
animals do not possess,’’? but that he has a peculiar mechanism of 
intercommunication. Culture, to be sure, to use Professor 
Thomas’ language again, is “more fundamentally connected with 
the operations of the human mind than with the aspects of nature,’”* 

t “Psychological and Historical Interpretations for Culture,” Science, XLIII, 200. 

2 [bid., p. 199. 3 Source Book for Social Origins, p. 132. 4 Ibid., p. 130. 
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but it would be wholly impossible without superior means of inter- 
communication. In other words, culture in human society has 
been produced, not only by man’s higher intellectual development, 
but by his more intense social life. To be sure, these two facts are 
intimately correlated. The higher development of man’s brain is 
probably due to the fact that his precursors used the brain, not 
simply as an organ of adaptation to the physical environment, but 
even more as an organ of coadaptation with their fellows. It was 
the use of the brain as an organ of coadaptation, indeed, which 
fixed the mutation in the direction of centers for higher intellectual 
processes—processes, in other words, connected with the use of 
language. Sociologists have long emphasized that the development 
of the brain, or the mind of man, as a biological character, has been 
due to his social life, and recently anthropo:ogists have come to the 
same view. For example, such development of the brain, since the 
most primitive times, as we can trace in the fossil remains of man, 
seems to have been due to the fact that races, or groups, of inferior 
brain organization have been eliminated in the competition or 
struggle with groups of higher brain organization.? The selection, in 
other words, fell upon groups, and not upon individuals as such. 
Everywhere, from the most primitive times, so far as anthropolo ry 
can gather the evidence, man was a social creature living in small 
groups, probably of families and hordes. 

The mind of man, and so the brain of man, as distinctive from 
that of other animals, was developed, then, largely as an organ of 
intercommunication. Its function is more that of a connecting 
link between individuals, so to speak—that of an organ of co- 
adaptation—rather than that of an organ of adaptation to physical 
nature. All of this, of course, presupposes an intense, though 
perhaps narrow, group life upon the part of primitive man and his 
immediate precursors. To meet the needs of this group life the 
rationalizing centers in the brain and superior means of inter- 
communication were developed. If there ever existed a brain that 


1 Cf. Hobhouse, Mind in Evolution, revised edition, chap. xiv. 

2 Thus the Neanderthal man, a race with low brain organization, was apparently 
eliminated in competition with the Cro-Magnon man, a race with higher brain 
organization. 
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had the power of forming concepts without superior means of 
intercommunication it could make no use of such a power. It would 
remain a mere latent capacity. Intercommunication in the form 
of articulate speech develops this power in each individual after 
birth. Hence it is clear that the higher intellectual development of 
man and the development of superior means of intercommunication 
have gone hand in hand; and it is also clear that these two develop- 
ments are the foundation of culture. Of course, back of them was 
the development of the appropriate structure in the brain and in 
the vocal cords, and these we have already emphasized as the two 
fundamental organic mutations upon which the evolution of human 
life, as we know it, has depended. 

The theory which we have just set forth may, perhaps, for 
want of a better name, be called the “socio-psychic theory of 
culture.”” It emphasizes, on the one hand, that culture is a social 
matter, that is, a product of group life; and on the other, that it is 
a matter of ideas and of the intercommunication of ideas. The 
rationalizing capacity of man is without doubt a part of his original 
nature, but this capacity has received its development in, and 
functions for, the social life. It is not alone the formation of 
abstract ideas, but even more their communication which is of 
significance for the development of culture. This latter point is 
often overlooked, but careful examination of the material of 
cultural anthropology, as well as of recorded human history, will 
show beyond a doubt that the development of civilization has 
kept pace with the development of intercommunication. The appara- 
tus of intercommunication, from the spoken word to “wireless,” 
is of more significance for the evolution of civilization than 
the apparatus for the production and distribution of material 
goods. 

This theory of cultural evolution has the advantage of making 
possible an organic synthesis of other theories. It does not deny 
that crises in the physical environment, psychic accidents, borrow- 
ing instincts, and habituation have all played a part in the develop- 
ment of culture; but by presenting that development as a “‘learning 


*For a recent study in application to modern social conditions, sea Chapin, 
An Historical Introduction to Sociai Economy (1917), chap. xvi. 
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process,’* a process of rationalizing and of socializing on the part 
of the group, it finds the proper place for the part played in the 
process by crises in the environment, accidental adjustments, 
contacts between cultures, and, above all, by habituation. All of 
these, it finds, are stimuli, methods, or materials for that learning 
process in human groups which we call the development of culture. 
All, moreover, are subordinated to the processes of the human brain 
as an active, adaptive organ and to intercommunication as the 
means of coadaptation among the members of the group. In 
brief, it presents civilization as what it is, a process of active adapta- 
tion. Thus this theory is in full accord with modern psychology, 
which finds the human brain to be essentially an organ for active 
adaptation, and intercommunication to be essentially a process for 
bringing about coadaptive adjustments. 

If the theory of cultural evolution, which we have just set forth, 
is correct, it should apply to any phase of human culture whether 
it be industry, morality, art, religion, or government. Let us take 
industry as an example. The first tools were invented, that is, 
devised in a rationalistic manner. The knowledge and skill which 
were used in making them were handed on to some other individual, 
usually in the same family or neighborhood group. This latter 
process, however, would require, in order to keep up any level of 
skill attained in the making of the tool, relatively definite means 
of intercommunication. Thus continuity in cultural development 
was made possible, while, at the same time, any greater capacity 
on the part of an individual for tool-making would be taken up by 
the social tradition and preserved. Intercommunication among 
the members of the group, after experience with certain types of 
tools, moreover, would lead to the selection of some and the rejec- 
tion of others. Thus, gradually, a tradition regarding tool-making 
and industry in general would become established in the group, a 
tradition which was constantly growing by increments received 
from especially experienced or well-endowed individual minds. In 
the same way religious beliefs and practices became developed. 
Both religious beliefs and practices presuppose imagination and the 


* Cf. the writer’s article, ‘The Educational Theory of Social Progress,” Scientific 
Monthly, November, 1917, 439-50. 
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“ejective’”’ type of mind on the part of the individual; in brief, the 
power of abstraction and of valuation." But religious beliefs and 
practices did not become a part of culture until they were com- 
municated and made a part of the social tradition of some group. 
Then they were reflected upon in relation to the welfare of the 
group, some selected and some rejected, gradually becoming more 
rationalized with the accumulated experiences of the group and 
with the reaction upon them of the more philosophical minds in the 
group; that is, those possessing the greater power of abstraction. 
Thus the evolution of the religious tradition was made possible. 

It will be noted that this theory of cultural evolution, unlike 
many others, leaves ample room for the operation of original 
individual differences among the members of a group. If culture 
is a growing tradition, receiving increments ever;now and again 
from the special endowments and peculiar experiences of some 
individual, culture is not a “closed circle,” but there is room in it 
for the individual and his inventions. Indeed, the growth of 
culture is, as we have said, a process of learning, and its modifica- 
tions are modifications made in the minds of learning individuals. 
The native aptitudes of the individual and his special experiences 
both count in the modifications of culture? This could hardly be 
the case, however, if there were not communication of a very 
definite sort in human groups and more or less rational selection 
through discussion of cultural modifications initiated by the ori- 
ginality of individuals. This is why the superior mind counts for 
so much in human groups. In the social life of animals, on the 
other hand, individual variations in the way of more intelligent 
adaptation count for little or nothing, since there is no definite 
medium of intercommunication. Intelligent adaptation, if it 
counts in the animal world below man, can only count through 
natural selection. It cannot, therefore, affect animal communities, 

* Religion in general, of course, was “invented”’ only in the same sense in which 
language was “invented.” Any particular system of religious beliefs and practices is, 
however, invented as much as any system of industry or technology. 

2 Compare Goldenweiser’s statements (American Anthropologist, XIX, 447): “The 
civilization stream is not merely carried, but is also unrelentingly fed by its com- 


ponent individuals.”” “The biographical individual . . . . is unique, and as such 
reacts on all the civilization of which he is the carrier.” 
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because these communities have no means, no agency, of rational 
selection by which they can make available for the group as a whole 
an advantageous variation in behavior on the part of any of its 
members. Such a variation in human groups may produce speedy 
modification in the behavior of the whole group for the simple 
reason that definite means of communication make the learning 
process one which is easily participated in by the group as a whole. 

According to this theory, culture consists of a number of more 
or less independent, yet related and interacting, growing traditions. 
This theory, in other words, destroys what we may well call the 
sociological superstition of a unified and simple social evolution, 
which takes place upon a single base. Culture, we see, rather 
consists of a number of growing traditions, each concerning a 
different phase of a very complex life-process. We have, for 
example, the technological tradition which may and does grow more 
or less independent of other traditions. Thus there can be a very 
high development of tool-making, apparently, with little develop- 
ment of the artistic tradition; that is, of the fine arts. The neolithic 
inhabitants of Europe, for instance, had highly perfected stone tools 
but little or no art. On the other hand, the upper paleolithic men 
had much more imperfect stone tools but a much more highly 
developed art. This illustration, however, shows clearly enough 
that certain developments in culture are dependent upon certain 
other developments. Unless paleolithic man had reached a certain 
point in the development of his technological tradition it is manifest 
that he could not have developed his artistic tradition. On the 
other hand, it is also evident that to expect the various traditions 
which enter into culture to keep step each with the development 
of the others, as if they were parts of a single organic whole, is 
absurd. When we examine the facts of anthropology, as well as 
of recorded history, we find as a rule that each age and each people 
specialize more or less in developing one or more cultural traditions. 
This is in accord with what we said about culture, in its develop- 
ment, being a “learning process.” Now it is the industrial tra- 
dition, now the religious, now it is the artistic, now the military 
and governmental traditions which are successively developed by 
various peoples. To be sure, there may have to be a certain 
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harmony and congruence among the differing traditions which 
make up the culture or civilization of a given people; but if so, 
the variations permissible are still very wide. It might be disturb- 
ing to an “economic determinist”’ of the deductive sort to find that 
the ancient Jews left ancestor worship behind while they were still 
in the pastoral stage of industry and developed a henotheism, if 
not a monotheism, while the Chinese preserved ancestor worship 
in a highly developed agriculture; but it would not disturb the 
scientific anthropologist, because he is used to “cultured cannibals,”’ 
“artistic savages,’ and “philosophical barbarians.”’ Indeed, as 
we remarked, the rule seems to be that when a people specialize 
in developing one line of culture they have less energy left for the 
equal development of other lines. If, however, general cultural 
evolution continues uninterrupted, the development of any one 
line, whether industrial, religious, or political, is bound to react, 
sooner or later, upon the development of other lines of cultural 
activity, since the social life is, after all, interacting and inter- 
dependent in all of its parts. 

All that we have said implies, moreover, that cultural evolution 
takes place through the development and use by groups of what we 
may call “pattern ideas.’”* Thus in the making of stone imple- 
ments a certain pattern, we find, is followed until it is relatively 
perfected; then some new invention produces a new type of imple- 
ment, which in turn is followed until it is relatively perfected, while 
the old pattern is neglected and falls into disuse.? Thus cultural 
evolution is, as Ward phrased it, of the “‘sympodial type.’ It is 
exactly the same in the development of a form of government, a 
style of art, or a way of religious or philosophical thinking as in the 
development of a stone implement. We find, in other words, the 
institutions and achievements of even the simplest, most unculti- 
vated “nature peoples” growing up very frequently in the same way 
that the modern steam engine or rifle has been perfected. This is 
not to say, of course, that psychic accidents, instincts, and crises 


* See Wissler, The American Indian, chap. xx. 
2 See the chapters in Osborn, Men of the Old Stone Age, describing the various 
paleolithic cultural epochs. 


3 Pure Sociology, chap. v. 
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in the environment do not play their part. They may often have 
a very large part, indeed, in the initiation of some new line of 
development in culture. But when that line is initiated, a “pat- 
tern’’ is set up which is followed until for some reason or other it is 
discarded in favor of another pattern. Thus a culture or a civiliza- 
tion is really a great complex of “pattern ideas,” of dominating 
standards and values, which guide the behavior of the whole cultural 
group; and these pattern ideas, as we have pointed out, may be 
more or less consistent, or more or less inconsistent, with one 
another. It is relatively rare in anthropology that we discover 
such thoroughgoing consistency as was found, for example, in the 
cultural and social life of the Eskimos before the whites intruded 
upon them. The cultural life of most peoples is apt to be made up 
of more or less conflicting, or at least not completely harmonized, 
traditions; and this seems to be the more true the more 
“‘advanced”’ a culture becomes. Hence the absurdity of trying 
to picture culture as a simple organic whole. 

It is evident, finally, that the psycho-social theory of cultural 
evolution is as applicable to recorded history, even to the history 
of the last century, as it is to the evolution of the cultures of savage 
and barbarous peoples. It thus becomes, and is sometimes called, 
the “historical conception of culture.”* As Dr. Wissler says, the 
culture of a people like the Eskimos grew up in the same type 
manner as that of the English. We do not then need to look for 
the working, in the life of “nature peoples,” of factors essentially 
different from those which we find at work in our own social life. 
Habit and environment, accident and imitation, instinct and 
reasoning, invention and intercommunication, have played, quali- 
tatively, if not quantitatively, the same part in the culture of all 
peoples. Only it has been always the learned activities rather than 
the non-learned activities which have counted for the development 
of culture among all peoples; and man’s power to form abstract 
concepts and to communicate them through language has been the 
sole basis upon which whole groups have been able to learn the 
same things. Hence, as cultural development is of the nature of a 
collective learning process, we must understand human psychology 


t See Wissler, The American Indian, chap. xx. 
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in order to comprehend it. But our theory of culture cannot be 
purely psychological, for the simple reason that culture is a social 
as well as a psychological phenomenon. To understand culture we 
must not only understand habit and instinct, reasoning and feeling, 
but also intercommunication and every form of interstimulation 
and response, of association and relationship, which may exist in 
the complex communities formed by human beings. It would be 
more just on this account to characterize the theory of culture 
which we have just presented as sociological rather than purely 
psychological. 

The reactions of this modern anthropological theory of culture 
upon sociology must now be obvious without any need, on our part, 
of further enlarging upon them.’ It is evident that if we follow the 
clue which modern anthropologists are giving us, we shall reach a 
“human”*—one might almost say a “humanistic’’—sociology 
rather than the biological or mechanistic one which still obtains 
among some social thinkers. 


* A further development and application of the views presented in this article will 
be found in the writer’s Introduction to Social Psychology (1917), a work which, how- 
ever, presupposes the anthropological facts and theories set forth in this article. 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF BALANCE 


EDWARD ALSWORTH ROSS 
University of Wisconsin 


Each of the elements in society intellectually qualified to lead 
has not only its special interest—which it may try to advance at 
the expense of other interests—but it has also its special point of 
view, which it always strives to make prevail. It may be above 
greed, it may be above the lust for power, but it will never be above 
the craving for influence. Each element, then, pushes its influ- 
ence as far as it can and is checked only by the spirit of independence 
or by the influence of some other element. 

Each class or profession which attracts to itself many of the 
talented of each generation is quite sure that, if only society would 
submit to its guidance, all would be well. Yet the simple truth 
is that no one element is wise enough to be followed without ques- 
tion. The trouble is not any lack of ability, but the bias to which 
it is subject by reason of its esprit de corps or its distinctive work 
and manner of life. In spite of itself its judgment becomes warped 
by its special psychology. When, however, the leadership of soci- 
ety is shared among the various important elements, their special 
habits of thought neutralize one another, and the resultant is on the 
whole reasonable. 

The only certain means of demonstrating the existence in each 
element of a bias which unfits it for unqualified leadership in 
society is to show what has actually happened when some element 
has gained such ascendancy that it has been able to mold society, 
as it were, to its heart’s desire. Of course no element has ever ruled 
without check from any quarter, but there are instances which reveal 
clearly enough the tendencies which lurk in each of the groups that 
has, one time or another, set its stamp upon the social mind. 


THE RULE OF THE DEAD 
The dead count as a social element, for their recorded experience 
and transmitted institutions may be stalwart factors in the life of 
801 
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their descendants. When the living acknowledge an initial pre- 
sumption in favor of whatever has survived from the past, yet 
preserve toward it a scrutinizing critical attitude, the generations 
are in proper balance. But when present reason is held weaker than 
that of some golden or classical age and the living are powerless to 
free themselves from the yoke of the past, we have the rule of the 
dead. 

One fetter of such enslavement is fear of offending the spirits of 
the departed; hence blind conservatism is especially strong where- 
ever, as in the Far East, ancestor worship prevails. Another gyve 
is overvaluation of whatever is classic. For example, the premium 
the old state-examination system of China put upon the writings 
of certain thinkers who lived long before our era tended to shackle 
the original minds of each generation. The embryo Pasteur or 
Edison was so intimidated by the universal opinion that wisdom 
died with the ancient sages that he could bring forth nothing. Thus 
the social atmosphere lost the stimulating ozone it had in the old 
inspiring days when the Chinese invented gunpowder, block- 
printing, banknotes, porcelain, the compass, the compartment 
boat, and the taxicab. 

Again, the living are paralyzed by the notion that some period or 
product of the far past is holy, that of yore the gods were nigher to 
men, that then they revealed their will through channels which 
have since become choked. Nearly every people reverse some 
ancient scripture or institution of such transcendent prestige that 
the living dare not doubt, or probe, or criticize it. No Arab today 
stands on a footing with the writer of the Koran; no Jew with the 
giver of the Mosaic Law; no Celestial with Confucius; no Parsee 
with Zoroaster. As for inherited institutions, we see two hundred 
millions of Hindus divided into three thousand hereditary castes, 
between which there is no marriage and very little social inter- 
course, and from which no man can escape. In taking over this 
terrible burden without inquiring into its authority or worth, the 
living become thralls to certain ideas and decisions of their far 
ancestors. 

The only remedies for this bondage are to dispel the golden haze 
that hangs about the origins of religions and codes, to test myths and 
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legends in the crucible of scientific scholarship, to strip the remote 
past of its purple and to reveal it in everyday garb, to gain a true 
perspective of the development of civilization and human society, 
and to teach men that the Here is as sacred, the Now as inspired, 
as some spot in Western Asia twenty or thirty centuries ago. 

The slavish following of musty precedents by courts of justice 
is another form of the rule of the dead; so is the allowing of donors 
to fix for all time the use to which their endowments shall be put. 
A written constitution, made so hard to amend as to deny succeed- 
ing generations the creative freedom enjoyed by the makers of the 
instrument, is also a yoke upon the living. Even if the best minds 
today are no match for the “ Fathers”’ of the federal Constitution, 
it is certain that men of today can legislate for our needs better 
than the men of 1787 could suit their work to our needs. 

The subjection of the living to the dead flouts what we know of 
life and society. Life is correspondence to environment, so that 
the stiffening of traditions and institutions is a kind of rigor mortis. 
The idea that sages should mark a groove for society for all time 
shatters on the fact that society ceaselessly changes. Finding itself 
in a plight unforeseen by its ancestors, a people casts about for an 
adjustment. Conservatives, who brand this as folly or sacrilege, 
deny society’s sacred right of self-adaptation. 

The rule of the old delays needful adaptation, although to a less 
degree than the rule of the dead. Generally a man has a rather 
full set of convictions by the age of thirty, so that to allow for 
developments occurring thereafter calls for a mental effort which 
few are willing to make. Hence, when the old men monopo- 
lize places and influence, readjustment lags at least a generation 
behind need. Then, too, timidity is likely to grow with age, so 
that the old lack the courage to start changes which they know are 
necessary. 

MASCULINISM 

While women, owing to their being largely occupied with bearing 
and rearing children, have developed fewer specialists than men, 
they ought to be conceded a large social influence in order to 
counteract certain bad masculine tendencies. The fighting instinct 
of the male sex seriously unfits it to take sole charge of society. 
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Many wars have no other cause, and if the policies of states obeyed 
the wills of men and women rather than of men only, the world 
would enjoy more peace. Male pugnacity kept in force long after 
its due time the hoary conception of government as mere keeper 
of the lists rather than as machinery for serving certain common 
needs. The slow transformation of government from coercion into 
service reflects in part the growing influence of women. Mas- 
culinized politics becomes a fight in which civic ends are lost sight 
of. Citizens allow themselves to be ranged into two parties, 
import into political discussion military phrases—‘‘campaign,” 
“battle,” “the enemy,” “chiefs,” “war cries,” “banners’”’—and 
military features—torchlight processions, uniforms, and marching 
companies. Acting on the maxim, “To the victors belong the 
spoils,” the winning party proceeds, amid the general approval of 
the voters of both parties, to convert the rewards of government 
to private and party advantage. 

By “business” a rational being understands the social system 
of making and distributing economic goods. That the claims of 
business should take precedence over life and limb, over health and 
family, is monstrous. Yet the fighting instinct leads thoughtless 
men generally to look upon it as a prize ring, with the implication, 
of course, that somebody is bound to get hurt. This is why good 
men long justified child labor, the wrecking of the health of working 
girls, the night work of women, preventable work accidents. Even 
yet many disinterested men feel that stopping the sale of diseased 
meat or “doctored” canned goods is unfair interference, like 
depriving prize fighters of their best blows and ruses. Women, 
on the contrary, insist, in their simplicity of mind, that the palming 
off of putridity and poison, under the guise of food, upon mothers 
buying nourishment for the children they have risked their lives to 
bring into the world is not in any sense business, but black treachery. 

Male irrationality comes out again in the needless taking of 
chances. Reason labors continually to eliminate hazard, and all 
insurance rests on the human desire to substitute certainty for risk. 
Yet men who sweat for their money will gamble away their week’s 
wage in an evening. No one, however, has ever seen working 
women regularly risk their wages on a card. Women have an 
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instinct for security and strive to lessen risk, while men fatuously 
create it. In gold-mining camps recklessness is habitual, and to 
save himself a little trouble the miner endangers the life he is toiling 
to enrich. After the arrival of wives men acquire a more rational 
view and learn to shun needless dangers. 

Men nearly monopolize the consumption of alcohol and nar- 
cotics, even though many are well aware of the harm these do. 
Women, on the other hand, shrink from self-poisoning. In the 
slums the spread of heavy drinking among women is a sure sign 
of demoralization born of despair. In China the women never 
generally took to opium smoking till the district was hopeless. 
Doubtless woman’s gain in social influence will make for a firmer 
dealing with race poisons. Again, women, with their better psycho- 
logical insight, would hardly have been guilty of the follies men 
have committed in the penal field. One cannot imagine them 
treating juvenile offenders as if they were adult, expecting to make 
bad men good by solitary confinement, shutting up people who 
cannot pay their debts, imprisoning persons without any provision 
for feeding them, or settling cases by judicial combat. Only men 
are foolish enough to persist in applying pain to offenders without 
self-control, who manifestly can never be improved by punishment. 

The state of women under masculine ascendancy may be seen 
in China. Man-made throughout, Chinese culture is full of male 
contempt for women. Thus double the ideograph for “woman” 
and you have “to wrangle”’; triple it and the meaning is “‘intrigue.”’ 
In Chinese thought the world is divided between good and evil, 
Yang and Yin. Darkness is “ Yin,” cold is “ Yin,” earth spirits are 
“YVin,”’ and woman is “Yin.”’ Although necessary, she is inferior 
and should be held under a firm control. The ancient sages stressed 
the danger of letting women become educated and go about freely, 
for thus might they gain the upper hand and wreck society. 

A girl who remains for life unwed, her betrothed having died 
before their marriage, is deemed worthy of a memorial portal or 
pailow; but no pailow is raised to the youth who remains true to the 
memory of his lost sweetheart, for such constancy would be ridi- 
culed. From the male point of view it is fitting that the woman 
be sacrificed to the man, but not that man, the superior being, 
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be sacrificed to woman. This is why some centuries ago the Chinese 
held that a widow ought to kill herself at her husband’s funeral, 
whereas the notion that a widower ought to do the same at his wife's 
funeral never entered the Celestial mind. The unfaithful wife is 
stoned or drowned; but the worst that can happen to the unfaithful 
husband is a tongue lashing, which he is expected to hear patiently. 

The boy’s upbringing is not shaped to please the other sex, but 
everything in the upbringing of the girl—her foot binding, “ totter- 
ing lily”’ gait, hairdressing, skill in embroidery, innocence, igno- 
rance, obedience—is obviously a catering to the male. Again, 
the women of the classes for the most part pass their lives within 
four walls, away from the stimulus of street and public resort, and 
rarely go out save in a closed cart or a covered chair. They have 
few acquaintances, save relatives, and take no part in picnics, excur- 
sions, and feasts. Social diversion is organized for men, not for 
women. Toilet, opium smoking, gossiping with the servants, 
visits from a few friends—no wonder the doctors find their worst 
cases of nervous exhaustion among these repressed creatures! 

How does the female sex fare under this masculine tutelage ? 
Since the married daughter belongs completely to her husband’s 
family and cannot be looked to by her parents in their old age, it is 
female infants that are done away with as superfluous, never male 
infants. The estimate of Chinese observers in 1910 was that 
from 5 to 10 per cent of girl babies were exposed. 

Foot binding was a disability imposed by men, for until recently 
it was a rare father who would marry his son to a girl with natural 
feet. Mothers subjected their little daughters to the torturing 
bandages, because without the “golden lilies”’ they stood no chance 
whatever of marriage. 

Chinese ladies are excessively small and frail in comparison with 
their men folk, owing no doubt to the foot binding and the confine- 
ment imposed by male opinion. They suffer much from neuras- 
thenia and heart lesion, owing to the strain of their lot, and their 
faces are stamped with pain, patience, and gentle resignation rather 
than with happiness. 

In the West suicide is from three to five times as frequent among 
men as among women, whereas among the Chinese the women kill 
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themselves from five to ten times as often as men. The slavery to 
mother-in-law, which drives many brides to suicide, and the ideas 
of wifely propriety that impel young widows to make away with 
themselves originated with men and have never been molded in the 
least by the sex they affect. Thus has masculinism conserved the 
happiness of women! 

Moreover, the whole people are held back because men have 
dwarfed women to suit their own tastes and prejudices. Lacking 
psychology, the Chinese thinkers never recognized the réle of the 
mother in shaping the character of her sons. China’s great need 
is men of high integrity, and she cannot grow them so long as the 
impressible boyhood years are passed in the company of an un- 
lettered, narrow-minded, neglected, and despised woman. Not 
one great man have the Chinese brought forth since they took to 
binding the feet and neglecting the education of their daughters. 


CLERICALISM 


The undue ascendancy of the religious profession gives rise to 
what may be termed “‘clericalism.”’ A well-recruited clergy, keyed 
up by exacting moral and intellectual standards, renders valuable 


services, if it commands public confidence in a sufficient degree to 
exercise a qualified leadership in matters of faith and conduct. 
Always, however, the clergy should be balanced by other intellec- 
tual groups lest they rack the people with those austerities which 
regularly develop in an unchecked clerical class. It is not a ques- 
tion here of an unspiritual and self-seeking priesthood exploiting a 
credulous people. Our problem is, What will happen when an able, 
resolute, and well-organized clergy gains such an ascendancy that 
they are able to have their way with a people? The materials for 
answering this question are abundant. In seventeenth-century 
Spain, Scotland, and Massachusetts, in the Mexico, Peru, and 
Columbia of two generations ago, and in the Ireland, Quebec, and 
Russia of today may be read the tendencies that lurk in clerical 
control. 

In case the religion encourages self-dedication, the influence of 
the clergy causes a larger number of persons to turn their backs on 
natural “worldly”’ aims and to give themselves to the religious life. 
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Coupled with the growth of endowments for religious purposes, this 
results in cramping economic development. Three centuries 
ago in Spain there existed upward of nine thousand monasteries, 
besides nunneries. One hundred clergy cared for the services in the 
Cathedral of Seville. In the diocese of Seville there were fourteen 
thousand chaplains; in Calabarra, eighteen thousand! 

Growth in the number and richness of sanctuaries is a sure sign 
of the prevalence of the clerical view that such sacrifices are God- 
pleasing. In certain settlements of the foreign born in this country) 
one comes upon a superb, stone, parish church in the open country, 
ten miles from town, while for miles about the farmhouses are 
poorer, meaner, and barer than those of the neighboring Americans. 
There is also a tendency to “enrich” the religious services and to 
multiply sacraments, thereby exalting the importance of the priests. 
When, as in the seventeenth-century Scotland, worship is not free 
to develop toward sacerdotalism, sermons become so long and 
so frequent as to absorb all leisure. At that time ministers would 
relieve one another in the pulpit. The same congregation would 
remain sometimes for ten hours together, and in a single Edinburgh 
church not less than thirty sermons were delivered every week." 


Where the clergy are unopposed, religion becomes a heavy 
tax on the people’s time. In Mexico there are, counting Sundays, 
one hundred and thirty-one religious holidays in the year, and more 
than half the people observe them all. In Greece the holy days eat 
up nearly a third of the year, and in Russia not over two hundred 
and fifty days in the year are left for work. In Abyssinia religion 
once claimed about half the time. The Protestant Reformation 


*Robert Baillie, Scotch Commissioner in London, wrote in a letter of May 
17, 1694: 

“This day was the best that I have seen since I came to England After 
D. Twisse had begun with a brief prayer, Mr. Marshall prayed large two hours, most 
divinely, confessing the sins of the members of the assembly, in a wonderful, pa- 
thetic, and prudent way. After, Mr. Arrowsmith preached an hour, then a psalm; 
thereafter, Mr. Vines prayed near two hours, and Mr. Seaman prayed near two hours, 
then a psalm; after, Mr. Henderson brought them to a sweet conference of the heat 
confessed in the assembly, and other seen faults to be remedied, and the conveniency 
to preach against all sects, especially Anabaptists and Antinomians. Dr. Twisse 
closed with a short prayer and blessing.” 

See Brooks Adams, The Emancipation of Massachusetts, pp. 5-6. 
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did away with most of the saints’ days, but it developed an exces- 
sively burdensome observance of Sunday, so that the “Scotch 
Sabbath”’ and the “Puritan Sabbath’’ have become bywords for 
iron repression of the most innocent pastimes. 

An enlightened clergy may banish many superstitions, yet 
foster certain ones which serve its aims. Even after priests or 
pastors cease to teach that the course of nature and of affairs is 
governed by a series of miracles known as “‘special Providences,”’ 
and that health, security, and prosperity can be gained by prayers, 
fastings, or gifts, they encourage an abnormal solicitude for one’s 
soul, leading to a morbid introspection and devotionalism. The 
belief in a fixed natural order and the reign of law has come up in 
the last two hundred years, not by favor of the clergy, but in spite 
of them. 

Great as are the services of higher religion in upholding con- 
science against impulse and self-interest, an ascendent spiritual class 
inevitably presents conduct in a false perspective. The traits which 
make for individual or community well-being—sobriety, truth- 
fulness, fair dealing, helpfulness—are thrown into the shade by the 
religious qualities—devoutness, strict observance, church attend- 
ance and support. The offenses which grate most upon the 
theologians, such as heresy, blasphemy, scoffing, and neglect of 
“religious duties,” are painted so black that lying, dishonesty, and 
violence look gray by comparison. The end may be a people 
austere and devout, but not truthful, loyal, and kindly. 

Unopposed, theologians invariably bring their people under the 
ascetic yoke. The sacrifice of natural inclinations appeals strongly 
to those who have outgrown the burnt-offering notion of religion. 
Asia and mediaeval Europe bear the palm for self-inflicted bodily 
suffering to please God, but such exercises took little hold of their 
laity. For an instance of a whole people blighted by misconceived 
religion one must look to the Scotch of the seventeenth century. 

Every profession strives to exalt itself, and the clergy are no 
exception. In the absence of lawyers, scholars, and other educated 
groups to puncture their overweening pretensions, ministers will 
insist that they are ambassadors of God, that their commands from 
the pulpit are binding, that sudden mysterious calamities will fall 
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upon scoffers, that Providence continually sets aside the laws of 
nature on their behalf, that prodigies and portents attend the death 
of the divine. They teach that it is dangerous to speak dis- 
respectfully of a clergyman, to fail to salute him in passing, to cross 
him, or to sue him at law. The lives of eminent preachers written 
by their professional brethren abound in edifying stories designed to 
the end that clergymen be regarded with fear and awe. 

Since the sacerdotal order rules by ideas, the maintenance of 
their influence prompts them to try to control the whole intellec- 
tual life of society. Under penalty of fine or imprisonment they 
force church attendance upon all. In order that the people might 
remain “pure,” the Spanish clergy brought about the crushing of 
the Protestants and the expulsion of the Moors, while the Massa- 
chusetts theocracy persecuted Antinomians, Baptists, and Quakers. 
If they dare, the clergy censor the reading of their flock, curb the 
press, bar out “‘disturbing”’ foreign books, and maintain a regular 
“‘index’”’ of condemned writings. Moreover, they are jealous of 
any education not under their own control. Intent on keeping 
their people dependent on them, they never push popular educa- 
tion themselves and put every obstacle in the way of its provision 
by the state. When they create schools of their own to compete 
with the public schools, the religious part of the curriculum quite 
overshadows the secular. While friendly to that higher learning 
which they can control and use, their suspicion of the increase of 
natural knowledge impels them to denounce free inquiry and the 
liberty of teaching. 

In short, of all despotisms that of the priest is worst. Dictating 
to men in the name of God, he reduces both God and society to the 
measure of the priestly conceptions. While he rules, whatever he 
proclaims as God’s will is entitled to unquestioning obedience. Out 
of their mundane experience or common sense his flock can draw 
nothing to oppose to his obscurantism or fanaticism. It is a des- 
potism without check or limit. 


MILITARISM 


The undue ascendancy of the military profession gives rise to 
militarism. Such ascendancy is likely to occur when army and 
navy officers are drawn chiefly from a hereditary upper order, so 
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that their professional prestige is reinforced by class prestige. 
This affinity between the nobility and the army may be an inherit- 
ance from feudalism, or it may be the outcome of deliberately 
petting, pampering, and privileging the military in order to draw 
into it those able to contribute most to its spirit and prestige. At 
times the militarist bias in society is financed and promoted by 
concessionaires, battleship builders, and armament makers. 

When the fighting caste gives public opinion its key, the pursuits 
of the soldier are esteemed nobler than those of the civilian. He 
is regarded, not as a killer, but as a hero ready to shed his blood for 
king and country. Proficiency in war is deemed the be-all and 
end-all of national organization and effort. All sound men are 
looked upon as potential soldiers; all sound women, as potential 
mothers of soldiers; national resources and productive power, as 
possible sinews of war. The health of the masses is conserved, not 
out of concern for their welfare, but to preserve their military fitness. 
The idea rules that the people exist, not to live out their lives, but 
to win wars. A little folk with no such cheering hope is despised 
as cumberer of the earth. Army and fleet are not watchdogs 
to protect the people in their peaceful pursuits, but the means of 
imposing the national will on lower races, of “organizing’’ back- 
ward peoples, or of fulfilling “cultural missions” to unwilling 
neighbors. 

War is deemed, not a thing of dread, but ‘‘a biological necessity.” 
Peace within the nation is priceless, but between nations it is “a 
dream and not even a beautiful dream.” The resort to inter- 
national violence is identified with the evolutionary “struggle for 
existence,” and the losers of a war are branded as “‘unfit.””, During 
peace militarists demand ever heavier armament and longer train- 
ing, heedless of the fact that other militarists are persuading their 
peoples to do the same, so that after the utmost sacrifices the relative 
positions of the rivals are unchanged. Each casts more and more 
upon the altar of the war god, yet is no whit safer than before. 

In militarist philosophy the state is not for the individual, but 
the individual is for the state. The needs of the state are not 
the happiness of its citizens nor the advancement of mankind, 
but mystic goals, vaguely related to civilization, the super-race, 
destiny, or God. National self-conceit is sedulously fostered by 
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a pseudoethnology, a falsified history, and a systematic blacken- 
ing of the character of rival peoples. 

Militarism strangles liberal political development and strength- 
ens revolutionary and imperialistic tendencies. It is fond of dynas- 
ties and scorns democracy. The relation of the officer to his men 
is the pattern for the relation of a government to its citizenry. The 
military chafe under civil authority, while they sneer at parlia- 
mentary debate as “mere talk.” Since it is illogical to require 
the conscript to kill those he regards as defending their country, 
while not requiring of stay-at-homes the lesser sacrifice of keeping 
silent when they disapprove state policy, militarism calls for censor- 
ship of newspapers, suppression of public meetings, control of uni- 
versity professors and religious teachers, and the suppression of 
writers and speakers who criticize the war policy or take “the 
enemy point of view.”’ In the name of patriotism it insists that the 
citizen-soldier relinquish every civil right and submit to cruel and 
degrading punishments without trial by jury for the smallest asser- 
tion of self-respect, not against discipline, but against insolence 
and class domination. 

COMMERCIALISM 

When traders, manufacturers, capitalists, and bankers wield the 
baton, commercialism reigns. The recent extraordinary infatuation 
of Americans with this class suggests that such a tendency appears 
when the big economic tasks which press upon a young and grow- 
ing country have lent extra importance to the business man, when 
business has attracted an overlarge share of national ability, and 
when the commercial spirit is held in check neither by aristocratic 
traditions nor by strongly organized liberal professions. Since 
the small business men take their cue from the great merchants, 
financiers, and heads of big enterprises, in an era of commercialism 
these, their spokesmen, become the leaders and tone-givers of society. 

The tone they give reflects, of course, their characteristic habits 
of thought so far as these have not been qualified or neutralized by 
non-business influences. Now, one who is a business man and 
nothing else slips easily into the fallacy of ignoring non-economic 
goods and of rating well-being by dollar income. What he desider- 
ates is prosperity rather than welfare. The only wealth that is real 
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to him is bankable wealth. Values that are not pecuniary values, 
such as race vigor, public health, natural beauty, scientific progress, 
moral tone, and ideals of life, he will sacrifice when they interfere 
with national or personal gain. His ideal is high wages, big 
salaries, and fat dividends, so that whatever stands in the way of 
maximizing these “hurts business’”’ and is anathema. He cannot 
see that there are business profits which cost some of us ten times 
their worth in salubrity, or quiet, or peace of mind. Such a man 
is tender with poisonous smelter fumes, grade crossings, factory 
smoke, and noisy advertising, because he can realize the money 
cost of suppressing them, but not the harm they do. 

So long as business men of this limited vision have their spell 
upon the public mind, ‘‘success’’ means the same as “‘ business suc- 
cess” —that is, making money. A candidate’s trump card is the 
promise of a “‘business” administration. The highest compliment 
that can be paid a philanthropic, religious, or educational scheme is 
to pronounce it “ business-like’; whereas a man is insulted if you 


call his business philanthropic,”’ or “‘religious,’’ or “educational.” 
A school board must be a “business”? board, scholars should be 
picked and officered by a business man as university president, and 


the ultimate control of churches, colleges, and charities is left to 
the solid men of business whose money makes these possible. 

A business man’s success in his undertakings may be roughly 
gauged by the money he has been able to make under the accepted 
codes, but the success of the divine, jurist, officer, statesman, 
scholar, thinker, artist, or poet is not properly measured by his 
gain. Nevertheless, under commercialism the money yardstick 
will be naively applied to achievement anywhere, with the result 
that alongside successful business men the head men in every line 
of intellectual or idealistic endeavor will look like dwarfs. As the 
public comes to feel this, cupidity will be sharpened and corruption 
will invade every type of structure in society. 

Since in the eyes of a commercial-minded people money income 
is the only income, it idolizes those who line its pockets. Employ- 
ers who pay the wages and salaries that keep many families are 
hailed as the chief public benefactors and are given whatever they 
ask. On the other hand, the surgeon who establishes a new 
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operation, the experimenter who finds the antidote for a deadly 
disease, the breeder whose discoveries in heredity open vistas of 
race improvement, the civilizer of a savage folk, the projector of 
a new education, the founder of a great social settlement—these 
are not “men who do things.” For they give blessings, mere 
blessings, but not money income! 

The idea that it hurts society to disturb persons making money, 
just as it hurts the hive to disturb bees secreting wax, causes vari- 
ous elements of public good to be sacrificed out of a superstitious 
reverence for business. Nature’s stores are not conserved for pos- 
terity, lest opportunities for immediate profit be curtailed. The 
nation allows itself to become a polyglot hodgepodge, because mill- 
owners, mine operators, contractors, and railroads insist on an 
unlimited flow of cheap alien labor. Property is put above life, and 
lawmakers stay their hand when business men predict ruin if 
required to keep their work places safe and sanitary. 

Government is looked upon, not as guardian of every great 
public interest, but as bulwark of property rights and maintainer of 
conditions favorable to making money. Its master-aim is business 
prosperity, on the theory, “‘ Make employers content and they will 
make the people content.’’ Such government services as public 
health, conservation, education, recreation, and charities are starved 
in order to keep taxes low or to subsidize private enterprises; or else 
the prisons are run to make money for prison contractors; the parks, 
to enrich street-car companies; the schools, to provide employers 
with cheap youth, skilled at the public expense; the public- 
utilities commission, to make a market for issues of corporation 
securities. 

The commercial fallacy befuddles society to the point of being 
no longer able to know its bad from its good. Interests plainly 
antisocial, such as the liquor traffic, race-track gambling, and 
commercidlized prostitution, are spared on the ground that they are 
“businesses.” Then, too, the open vice shop “brings people to 
town.”” A movement te clean up a rotten city government is 
deprecated as “hurting business.’’ Chicane is tolerated, if it is 
merely “the tricks of the trade.”” A crime committed without 
malice and merely in the way of business is condoned. The people 
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are taught that speculation is not gambling, that tax dodging is 
not larceny, that railroad rebating is not treachery, that free trans- 
portation passes are not bribery, that deleterious adulteration is 
not murder. The large-scale malefactor of high finance goes 
unpunished because he is a “ Napoleon,” a “superman,” “assert- 
ing the higher law which great enterprises have the right to 
command.” 

No people that is intelligent and free can long endure the 
unqualified ascendancy of the commercial element. Able and use- 
ful as business men are, their influence needs to be balanced by that 
of other groups. During the period 1890-1905 American opinion 
was led by commercial minds, and the results are writ large in the 
alarming growth of materialism and corruption throughout this 
period. Thanks to a sudden flood of light on the ways of big 
business (known as the “literature of exposure’’) other groups— 
the educators, the social workers, the economists, the geologists, 
and the physicians—have in recent years won the confidence of the 
public, while a much better type has replaced the specialized 
and unscrupulous business men who spoke for the American com- 
mercial class at the opening of the century. 


LEISURE CLASS ASCENDANCY 


As corrective of unwholesome tendencies the leadership of those 
who do not have to work for a living may be most salutary. Thus 
it may temper male ascendancy by diffusing that idealization of the 
feminine which grew up with mediaeval chivalry and gave birth 
to “lady”’ worship. Its love of pleasure may tend to counteract 
the morbid asceticism and ‘‘other-worldliness’’ which sometimes 
radiates from the clergy. Again, the leisured take the enjoyer’s 
point of view rather than the trader’s and check commercialism by 
insisting on valuing a thing or an activity by what it can add to 
life and not by what it will fetch. 

But when the leisure class has the last word on everything, its 
influence may be very noxious. Exempt itself from labor, it makes 
leisure the cardinal index to superiority and meets all who would 
enter its charmed circle with the challenge: Do you work for a 
living? Out among the plain people, who, like Atlas, support the 
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world on their shoulders, runs like devil grass the fantastic idea 
that work is disgraceful, until millions, who have nothing to look 
forward to but the common lot, are set at odds with their bread and 
butter. This is well-nigh as bad as if evil djinns should persuade us 
to be ashamed of breathing or eating or any other necessary func- 
tion. Not only do sensitive and aspiring workers come to hate 
their work, but, in order to avoid the ignominious thing, the shrewd 
crowd into shady occupations and invent numberless ways of 
“living by one’s wits.”’ At the threshold of the leisure class forms 
a corrupt half-world of demi-mondaines, procurers, on-hangers, 
gamblers, touts, charlatans, swindlers, bravos, “gentlemen of 
fortune,” and other higher parasites, which, like an abscess, con- 
tinually pours out infection. This is one reason for the moral 
rottenness which always develops in an aristocratic society. 

It is the custom of leisure-class families to keep about them 
numerous servants ostensibly to render their masters personal 
service, but really to perform “vicarious leisure,’ to use Veblen’s 
happy phrase. So there grows up among them a sense of the shame- 
fulness of waiting on yourself, which spreads out from the leisure 
class and prompts people who can ill afford it to pay some menial 
to do for them things they could easily do for themselves. It is 
felt demeaning to clean your clothes, black your boots, carry your 
luggage, roll your baby carriage, answer your doorbell, wait on 
your table, groom your horses, or wash your car. In order to hire 
these things done for them, the middle class scrimp on necessaries 
and have few children, while living is made dearer for all because too 
many workers abandon production in order to render superfluous 
services. 

The prestige of a leisure class rests on conspicuous waste as 
well as on conspicuous leisure. At the social summit, to be sure, 
are some so sure of their place that they are free to lead a “‘simple”’ 
life, but in general the leisured develop a prodigal manner of life, 
which most of the useful people accept as the only proper way 
of living. They feel that nothing adorns like precious stones; 
nothing is beautiful unless made of costly materials; no raiment 
is fine but silk and broadcloth. There is nothing for furniture like 
rosewood and mahogany; for the palate, like champagne and 
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truffles; for pleasure, like a theater party or a meet with hounds. 
There is no society but the joint enjoyment of the expensive, no 
marriage save a church wedding, no rest save at a watering-place 
hotel. Thus foppish standards, begotten of spenders’ rivalry, 
leach out through society and corrupt sound homebred notions of 
what is fit, or decent, or worth while. People come to scorn the joys 
at their elbow and pine for luxuries out of their reach. Ungratified 
worldliness gnaws at the heart of multitudes, while greed is whetted 
till even decent men turn to monopoly, extortion, chicane, and 
acquisitive crime. 

When new-rich force their way into high society with a torrent 
of expenditure no social barriers can withstand, the effect on 
public morals is yet more disastrous. The spectacle of their 
baronial estates, princely houses, liveried lackeys, and Sybaritic 
luxury contaminates even hard-headed persons with wealth worship. 
People fall apart into as many exclusive social groups as there are 
styles of living and forget how to meet their fellow-men on the level. 
You are snob to those below and toady to those above you, so that 
the higher are cankered with pride, the lower with envy. If the 
working millions accept these values, they cease to respect them- 
selves and will in the end let themselves be governed by the wealthy. 

The influence of the leisure class fortifies the cultural studies 
in the schools against the demand for vocational studies and helps 
letters hold their place in the curriculum against the pressure from 
science. In adult recreation it belittles play in favor of sports 
involving skill. It is responsible for the feeling that conservatism 
is dignified, while radicalism is “vulgar” and “bad form.” As we 
saw from the example of the English in Flanders, it leads to war 
being conducted by amateurs as a sport instead of by professionals 
as a lethal industry. While in earlier stages of social development 
the leisure class contributed many valuable elements to the culture 
of the people, it now performs no useful functions which cannot be 
better rendered by paid public servants at a tithe of the cost. In 
view of the sapping effect of its standards and examples upon the 
basic virtues of the self-supporting, organized society would be 
justified in so taxing great incomes as to make a hereditary leisure 
class impossible. 
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LEADERS AND LED 

A just balance, too, should be preserved between leaders and 
led. Let us designate as “‘intellectuals’”’ those from whom leader- 
ship would naturally be expected, while the to-be-led may be called 
“the plain people.”’ Now, it will be bad for society if at every fork 
in the road the intellectuals stride ahead along what they think is 
the right road, while the plain people follow them with a childlike 
trust. The matter is by no means so simple. The intellectuals 
should be willing to give reasons, while the plain people should keep 
their eyes open and use their common sense. 

In American experience we find certain matters in which the 
intellectuals had the truth before the plain people, and the latter 
learned to see through their eyes. Such are the upholding of the 
public credit, the conservation of natural resources, the promotion 
of scientific research, civil service reform, appreciation of the expert 
in the public service, efficiency in government, the isolation of con- 
tagious diseases, public-health protection, compulsory vaccination, 
scientific charity, and eugenics. Vision in such matters calls for a 
fuller knowledge or a wider range of observation than the average 
uneducated person possesses. 

There is another group of matters on which the plain people 
take a stand without needing the initiative of intellectuals. Such 
are what are termed “moral questions,”’ i.e., questions which are 
answered out of one’s moral perceptions rather than out of special 
knowledge. Of this type are the abolition of slavery and peonage, 
the suppression of prostitution and the liquor traffic, the humaniza- 
tion of punishments, the suppression of Mormon polygamy, the 
protection of the home, religious toleration, and international 
peace. Here the réle of leaders has been to direct attention rather 
than to persuade. 

In certain other matters the plain people took a stand long 
before the intellectuals were heard from. Thus the government 
regulation of railroads was an article of faith among farmers in the 
seventies, while it received the late and grudging acquiescence of 
professional and business men not earlier than the nineties. The 
prevention of industrial accidents, the prohibition of child labor, 
and the protection of working women were in the program of the 
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American labor unions for twenty years before it became respect- 
able to support them. So has it been with homestead laws, rural 
credit, postal savings banks, the graduated income tax, the fight 
on the “Pinkerton” plague. The reason is that on these questions 
the farmers or the wage-earners drew upon an experience which the 
intellectuals utterly lacked. They knew where the shoe pinched, 
for they had to wear it. Moreover, the economic self-interest of 
the intellectuals, or of the classes they affiliate with, has in some 
cases been squarely against reform. If, then, the plain people had 
waited for the intellectuals to take notice of their grievances and 
to guide them to redress, they would have waited till the crack 
of doom. 

There are cases in which intellectuals and plain people even 
disagreed, and the event proved the plain people to be right. The 
English working-class sympathy with the cause of the North during 
the American Civil War, in spite of the pro-Southern spirit of the 
leading class, is not recognized by the English themselves as political 
sagacity. The opposition of the plain people of the Pacific slope to 
Chinese coolie immigration, although our men of light and leading 
almost unanimously condemned such opposition, has since been 
justified by sociology. In these instances the instincts of the masses 
proved a more trustworthy guide than the half-baked cosmopolitan- 
ism of the intellectuals. 

The balance to be struck between the educated and the people 
depends on a number of things: on the nature of the questions that 
come up, on the plane of popular intelligence, on the familiarity of 
the people with methods of public discussion and debate, on their 
experience in following argument, on their skill in detecting the 
demagogue, on the fulness of the control they exercise over their 
government, on the complexity of society, and on the nature of the 
education, the intellectual habits, and the disinterestedness of the 
elements that would lead the people. 


CONCLUSION 


In the piloting of society no valuable element should have either 
too little influence or too much influence. When a ganglion of gray 
matter is not left free to do well its proper work, or when it cannot 
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get a fair hearing for its good ideas and hence is not making to 
the intelligent guidance of the whole that contribution which it js 
capable of making, it has too little influence. When, on the other 
hand, it is so ascendent as to make all the rest the victim of its 
special psychology, it has too much influence. Thus we arrive at 
the principle of balance, which may be formulated as follows: 
In the guidance of society each social element should share according to 
the intelligence and public spirit of its members, neither overshadowing 
other elements nor overshadowed by them. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


BAYLOR COLLEGE 


The teachers of social science in Texas have recently organized as 
the Social Science Section of the Texas State Teachers’ Association. 
Their immediate objective is to stimulate the study of the social sciences 
in the high schools. Their officers are as follows: President, W. M. W. 
Splawn, Baylor College, Belton, Texas; Vice-President, Spurgeon Bell, 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas; Secretary-Treasurer, Cleona Lewis, 
College of Industrial Arts, Denton, Texas. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Dr. Jessica Peixotto has been in Washington during the second 
semester associated with the Children’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor. Miss Peixotto has been appointed a member of the Child Wel- 
fare Committee of the Advisory Commission of the Council of National 
Defense. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Arrangements have been made for a course entitled ‘Home Service 
and Social Work in War Time”’ to be offered in the Summer Quarter. 
Professor Edward C. Hayes, of the University of Illinois, who is the 
director of the Red Cross home-service institutes for the southern half 
of the state, is the instructor for the first term. The course will be con- 
tinued during the second term. Correlated with this course will be a 
series of lectures on the general subject “Phases of War-Time Social 
Work.”’ Among the subjects of the special lectures are the following: 
home-service work of the Red Cross; governmental provision for families 
of enlisted men; health problems in war time; war recreation; woman 
and child labor; juvenile delinquency; re-education of handicapped 
soldiers. 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The membership of a “National Patriotic Educational Faculty’ 
composed of university and college professors includes in its number 
Dr. Franklin H. Giddings, according to an announcement by Dr. Robert 
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M. McElroy, educational director of the National Security League. 
The purpose of the faculty is to aid the League’s campaign for patriotism 
through education. 

Professor Giddings as the Charles K. Colver lecturer for 1918 at 
Brown University gave three lectures in January on “The Responsible 
State: A Re-examination of Fundamental Political Doctrine in the Light 
of World-War and the Menace of Anarchism.” 

In Teachers College a special course on “‘ Problems of Social Recon- 
struction” is offered. The lecturers include Commissioner F. G. 
Howe, of the Department of Immigration; Dr. Thomas J. Jones, Dr. 
Sidney Gulick, Norman Thomas, Dr. Katherine B. Davis, John Collier, 
and Professor Harry F. Ward, of Boston University. 

A course of lectures on “Community Centers and Democracy’”’ is 
also being conducted under the direction of Dr. Herbert Shenton. 


Fisk UNIVERSITY 
Professor G. E. Haynes has been appointed, for the period of the 
war, adviser to the Department of Labor with the title of director of 
negro economics. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Assistant Professor James Ford, of the department of social ethics, 
has been appointed to take charge of the bureau of information in con- 
nection with the housing bureau of the Department of Labor. 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


Four Kansas cities are having three-day community institutes dur- 
ing the month of March, which is the culmination of social surveys made 
during the current year. They are Clay Center, Minneapolis, Marys- 
ville, and Beloit. The surveys were made under the direction of 
Dr. M. C. Elmer, of the University of Kansas. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Professor A. J. Todd, director of the Training Course for Social and 
Civic Work, is offering its first Social Service Plattsburg this summer 
from June 24 to August 3. Besides the regular courses there are a num- 
ber of special six weeks’ institutes on the following subjects: child wel- 
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fare in war time, case work with needy families, hospital social service, 
problems of the modern family, Red Cross home service. Among the 
lecturers are Professor A. J. Todd, director; Mr. F. J. Bruno, Dr. Carol 
Aronovici, Hastings H. Hart, Miss Amelia Sears, Professor M. C. 
Elmer, Professor J. S. Young, Professor R. G. Blakey. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE City oF New York 
In April Professor Maurice Parmelee sailed for England, where he 
is to be a representative in London of the United States War Trade 
Board. 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


Professor Howard Woodhead is in France for the duration of the 
war, engaged in Y.M.C.A. work in the danger zone. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Professor F. A. Fetter, of the department of economics and social 
institutions, has been granted leave of absence in order to assume the 
direction of the western division of the War Camp Community Service. 


STATE NORMAL COLLEGE, GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


The State Normal College is co-operating with the National Child 
Labor Committee in making a study of the child-welfare problem in 
North Carolina. Professor H. E. Beneke, with the help of his students, 
has made a survey of thirty rural schools in Guilford County. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Professor J. L. Gillin is the director of the department of civilian 
relief of the Central Division of the American Red Cross with head- 
quarters in Chicago. 
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REVIEWS 


Theories of Social Progress. A Critical Study of the Attempts to 
Formulate the Conditions of Human Progress. By ARTHUR 
James Topp, Px.D., Professor of Sociology, University of 
Minnesota. New York: Macmillan, 1918. Pp. xii+579. 

Everyone who has to deal professionally with books in the field of 
the social sciences is in luck if he escapes a rather early set of mind which 
confronts every new offering with the assumption that it will turn out 
to be futile if not fatuous. When the unexpected happens and a new 
book hurdles this prejudice there results a clear case of “‘a grand and 
glorious feelin’.”.. Professor Todd has created that welcome sensation 
in the office of this Journal, and we hasten to congratulate, not only 
him, but the sociological fraternity. 

Occasionally a book appears which must be adopted at once as the 
pace-maker for its particular kind of search. It must become a medium 
of consciousness for everyone whose business takes him into its field. 
Our vote is for assignment of this book to that class. Professor Todd 
has not attempted the impossible feat of putting an absolute meaning 
into the category “progress,” but he has performed a service of high 
merit in plotting some of the outstanding features in the fortunes of the 
progress problem down t the present. In our judgment familiarity with 
that portion of the methodological tradition which this survey covers 
should henceforth be required of every candidate for the Doctor’s degree 
in sociology. 

We wish that our experience with sociologists had authorized com- 
plete assent to the first sentence in Professor Todd’s preface: “ From 
Comte onward sociologists have pretty generally agreed that the only 
justification for a Science of Society is its contributions to a workable 
theory of progress.” We fear that sociology has had its quota of would- 
be super-scientists, whose indigestion of the raw notion “knowledge for 
its own sake”’ arrested their development at the stage pseudo-scientist. 
Yet happily sociologists have been a fairly forward-looking folk and most 
of them have had a saving sense of dependence upon some sort of progress 
concept. Their practical reason gave them enough working psychology 
to escape reliance upon isolated cognition as a perpetual-motion appara- 
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tus; and if they were sometimes reserved about what they thought their 
knowledge might be good for, the majority were moved intermittently 
if not constantly by the hope that it might ultimately be good for some- 
thing. 

The brighter side of the picture is that the most effective sociologists 
have believed in progress as an attainable good. Whatever their failures 
to ingratiate their particular conceptions of progress they have at all 
events made it harder for people who did not believe in progress, or 
who did not believe in being themselves disturbed by progress, to be at 
ease in Zion. 

Meanwhile—the sooner we get it shaped up in our minds the better— 
there comes a stage, if our thinking holds out that far, at which it seems 
to us that we must choose between being scientific and being religious, 
because it looks to us impossible to be both. On another, but an 
intersecting plane, if we keep on long enough we surely bring up at a 
point at which we seem obliged to choose between being scientific and 
being effectively hopeful; for the two attributes present themselves to us 
as mutually destructive. In each case the escape from the dilemma is 
not to accept it as a finality but to follow each of the apparently con- 
flicting terms a stage or stages farther until we arrive at a point at which 
these terms have revealed themselves to a few competently equipped 
adventurers as not contradictory but complemental. Since these 
thought stages are given in the nature of our thinking, it is more than a 
Sabbath day’s journey toward our intellectual Jerusalem to become 
aware of their typicalness as thought stages and to make our plans 
accordingly. It marks advance from juvenility toward maturity to 
perceive that not science and religion, nor science and progressiveness are 
mutually exclusive, but only some arbitrary or premature content forced 
into one or both of the terms of either antithesis. Yet this violence 
toward the content of the terms is practiced incessantly. It is mostly 
inadvertent, or there would be fewer well-meaning people on either side 
lending themselves to the confusion. We are promoted one grade in the 
school of experience when we achieve ability to detach ourselves from 
the dialectic of our own and others’ minds sufficiently to criticize the 
thought process as dispassionate observers and to set up danger signals 
wherever we prove to be assigning unauthorized values to knowledge on 
the one hand or to attitude on the other. 

Professor Todd’s book will be the prescription which wise sociologists 
in the next future will recommend to students who are suffering from 
the knowledge versus progress disadjustment. It is not a finished work 
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by any means; but we agree with Professor Patten that it would be 
well if more men with a message would send it forth while it may be 
most fertile instead of cultivating it toward a completion that might be 
sterile. This book will be taken most fairly, not as a thesaurus, but as a 
syllabus. If a professional bibliographer with the resources of the Brit- 
ish Museum at call were turned loose upon it he could easily swell its 
bulk, but quite likely at the expense of its usefulness. There is stalwart 
common sense in the author’s decision (chap. viii) for his purpose to 
treat selected theories about progress instead of attempting all-around 
justice to the men who held the theories. In the case of each type of 
theory discussed, if the author were supposed to have offered the text as 
exhaustive, he might easily be thrown on the defensive. Perhaps the 
chapter on the relation of religion to progress is most likely to call the 
attention of the critical reader to the contrast between the treatment 
possible, in a conspectus of this sort, for any single phase of the subject 
and an intensive study of one of these phases. The same relation is 
evident, however, under each of the subordinate titles. One might even 
feel within him some stirrings as devil’s advocate when one finds how 
little unshared space is giver to philosophical pessimism (chap. vii, sec. 3, 
and possibly sec. 4). But the author was probably right in deciding 
that his duty lay chiefly with the protagonists, not with the antago- 
nists, of progress. It is to be hoped that the book will meet such grate- 
ful reception that the publishers will provide a second edition with a 
more adequate index. The defect of machinery is a serious charge upon 
the grist. If one vaguely recalls—to select illustrations at random— 
that Bachofen, or Ghent, or F. G. Spencer is quoted as saying something 
worth reconsidering, one is irritated at finding that the index leaves 
no alternatives except dropping the matter or hunting through more 
than five hundred pages to find it. One’s temper is not improved by 
the observation that no principle appears to account for the presence 
in the index of numerous names and titles which one reader wants less to 
the exclusion of many that the same one wants more. And as to subjects, 
if “perfectionism,” why neither “optimism”’ nor “pessimism,” etc. ? 
But we find so much to praise that this fault-finding is mostly per- 
functory. There is a peculiar clutch about the book in that, while dealing 
with a long series of more or less insistent dogmatists, it is never dog- 
matic, but constantly and contagiously constructive. While pointing 
out over and over again that this, that, and the other theory failed to 
demonstrate a formula of progress, the argument makes for the cumula- 
tive impression that the progressive temper and the progressive effort 
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are somehow in keeping with the scheme of things. And this impression 
is not produced by any sort of meretricious appeal. It is rather through 
the exhibition of influences so busy, so persistent, so prolific, so benign, 
that no wonder some men have thought each of them alone might be 
excepted as assurance of an unrealized something and as guaranty of the 
sovereign quality of that something. 

In drawing the lesson of these repeated mistaken inferences the 
author keeps pointing out that it is not the operation of any single force 
which makes for progress; it is not the achievement of any definable 
condition, as an end in itself, that is to be identified with progress; but 
that so far as our intelligence can ever reach, the criteria of progress must 
be the making or not making toward qualities of results rather than the 
making or not making toward any end thought of as fixedly structural- 
ized. In particular he proposes as one expression of the criterion 
of progress (p. 147) “interest in human well-being” and experimentation 
with programs projected by that interest. Thus progress is to be 
associated with pointings and movings a certain whitherward as alterna- 
tive with pointings and movings other whitherward; the arbiter between 
alternative whithers being, to be sure, no absolute authority, but “more 
and more conscious and rationalized,” yet at best fallible and never 
unanimous human consensus. This criterion then is frankly a judgment, 
not an invariable unit. But after we have caught up with Sir William 
Hamilton’s conclusion that absolutes are not to be had in human house- 
keeping what more do we need than this respectability of direction in 
place of coveted certainty of goal ? 

“Man is the tool-making animal.” Yes. “He is above all else an 
institution-maker”’ (pp. 180-81). Yes, but is it not nibbling in a bit 
farther toward the inwardness of the situation to add, Man is beneath all 
else the evaluation-secreting animal? Whether primarily as cognitive, or 
emotional, or volitional response, in countless varieties of reactions men 
produce in one and the same form with evolving incongruity, and per- 
haps later evolving congruity of content, the evaluation this is more 
desirable than that. This which we thus refer to as an individual judg- 
ment becomes, or was before, a group judgment. The problem of the 
priority formula as to the how-often and in-what-degree of group versus 
socius initiative in the matter need not detain us here. These evalua- 
tions become the content of the believing and feeling and willing of indi- 
viduals and of groups. They represent to men the worth-whilenesses of 
life. They multiply, they amass, they affiliate, they segregate. They 
prompt to trial of realizability. They become personified in the people 
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who produce them or adopt them. These evaluation impersonators 
collide, in the group formations which they maintain, with more or less 
irreconcilable alternative evaluations. In the process the evaluations 
concerned go through a measureless scale of confirmations, refutations, 
eliminations, modifications, ramifications, and amalgamations, with a 
slowly accumulating deposit of general and approachingly universal and 
constant evaluation. At no time may men be sure beyond possibility 
of doubt that the trend of their conclusions may not bring up against 
some cosmic catastrophe which will deliver to their evaluation scheme its 
reductio ad absurdum. On the other hand it is much more certain that 
we should hasten universal smash if we shifted over to any other con- 
ceivable program than practical optimism, if we should cease to say this 
is better than that, and if we should cease to say that the ultimate éhis for 
our human program is every now and then the death of a vicarious elect 
of us as the price of continuing the evaluation competition rather than 
acceptance of physical life at the cost of aborting the evaluation process. 
Either working faith that cumulative and ascending better is given in 
the conditions of human life, that the method of trial and error in reliance 
upon convergence of human evaluations toward authentic translation 
of immanent values into controlling standards is a guide worth following, 
or a radical unfaith, which if universalized both in theory and practice 
would promptly annihilate all values except those that might survive 
reversion to universal struggle between egos at their lowest terms. 

Dr. Todd must not be held responsible for our rendering of his 
constructive optimism, though our version is in spirit at least identical 
with his. He has persuasively reiterated his own belief throughout the 
book and his closing paragraph summarizes it in these words: 

This long analysis will hardly admit of compression into a single formula: 
truth balks at such narrow limits, and men have learned to suspect the aphorism 
as an insidious half-truth at best. But as nearly as I can state what to me is 
the end of human progress, it would be somewhat in this form: that the final 
goal of all things, if they have or can be made to have a goal, is not some merely 
static perfection for God, society, or the individual; it is the identification of 
personal interest with social interest to an increasing degree. You may para- 
phrase this as consecrated intelligence, or as reconciling freedom of individual 
will with evolution of society, or as the identification of man individualized 
and man socialized. Anybody who has ever tried it knows that such a harmony 
does not come at one swoop. To believe so is to revert to the age of fable. 
Neither can humanity dodge the final responsibility for its own fate. To call 
in the gods is to court disaster. However you conceive the end of all things, 
man was surely placed on this planet to work out his own salvation. I am 
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not at all sure that the inevitable and automatic end of the social process is 
increasing installments of justice and greater elevation and expansion of the 
great masses of men. But I believe it can be made the end by steady, persistent 
preoccupation with the problem, and by that alone. Moreover, I hold it to be 
neither sacrilege nor lése majesté to believe that with applied sociology and 
an education leavened by it rests this problem of harmonizing more closely 
through enlightened will the facts of social achievement and progressive social 


welfare. 
ALBION W. SMALL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Origin and Evolution of Life. By HENRY FAIRFIELD OSBORN. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1917. Pp. xxi+ 322. 
$3.00. 

This is a fascinating story, told with simple dignity of style, of the 
development of life on our planet. In its scope and comprehensiveness 
the book furnishes a unique survey of the field. As compared with 
Darwin’s epoch-making work, The Origin of Species, it shows how far 
science has traveled under the impulse of Darwin’s theory. The author 
begins his account with the inorganic preparation for life in our solar 
system and on our planet. On this point he seems in substantial agree- 
ment with Professor Lawrence J. Henderson. In tracing the evolution 
back to the precellular stage of the bacteria and their forerunners he 
narrows the gulf from the inorganic to the organic and is in sympathy 
with the view “that adaptation will prove to be a continuation of the 
previous cosmic order rather than the introduction of a new order of 
things” (p. 10). He recognizes, however, that any theory to be of value 
must rest upon “experiment, observation, and research, guided by the 
imagination and checked by verification.” In the vast survey of the 
development of life-forms from the bacteria to the highest mammals, 
covering a period of “perhaps a hundred million years,” the author 
shows his mastery of the data now available, particularly the imposing 
paleontological evidence to which he is a distinguished contributor. 

The book, however, is not merely a picturesque exhibit of evidence, 
but is illumined throughout by hypothesis. Indeed the advance since 
Darwin is no less striking on the side of hypothesis than in the extension 
of data. Darwin’s great principle of selection by environment stands as 
an important contribution. But it does not account for the inner 
dynamics of the life-mechanism. This the author finds, with Weismann, 
in the heredity chromatin of germ plasm. This, however, is not inde- 
pendent of the three other energy complexes in the author’s energy 
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theory of life, viz., the body chromatin and protoplasm, the inorganic 
environment, and the life-environment (p. 21). Evolution is the result- 
ant of the action, reaction, and interaction of all four factors. While 
the author holds that “the development of individual life is an unfolding 
of the energies taken within the bodv under the directing agency of the 
chromatin, and the evolution of life is essentially the evolution of 
chromatin energies” (pp. 96, 97), he also holds with the prevailing 
opinion among paleontologists that the chromatin is affected by its 
interaction with the other energy complexes cited above. “Taking the 
whole history of vertebrate life from the beginning, we observe that 
every prolonged, old adaptive phase in a similar habitat becomes 
impressed in the heredity characters of the chromatin” (p. 152). Though 
the author denies the inheritance of acquired traits in the sense of con- 
sciously acquired habits, it would seem that his theory steers a middle 
ground between extreme Weismannism and Lamarckism. As regards 
the direction of the life-process the author seems to take a middle ground 
between the chance theory of the pure Darwinians and the theories 
which add a directing entelechy (Driesch) or elan vital (Bergson) to the 
chemical process. While a small proportion of the facts seem to conform 
to the salutary conception (DeVries), the author holds to the continuity 
hypothesis for the large mass of the facts. There is an inner predeter- 
mination in the heredity chromatin which makes it seem as though 
characters were latent, waiting to be called forth, and many new char- 
acters definitely appear and take an adaptive direction from the start 
(the law of rectigradation, p. 252). The process of evolution is an 
orderly process, but the order is immanent in the cosmic process itself. 
In this sense the author quotes Aristotle approvingly: “Nature pro- 
duces those things which, being continually moved by a certain prin- 
ciple contained in themselves, arrive at a certain end” (p. 9). While 
the author’s theory, therefore, is that of chemism and mechanism, it 
is not materialism in the antiteleological sense. The question might 
be raised whether the author is not overworking the heredity chro- 
matin, the relation of which to the protoplasm and body chromatin 
the author himself frankly acknowledges to be unknown. The 
author’s empirical results could no doubt be stated just as well, and 
perhaps with even greater consistency, without this speculative em- 
phasis. But his position is after all the orthodox one in biological 
science just now. 
J. E. Boopin 


CARLETON COLLEGE 
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Negro Education. A study of the private and higher schools for 
colored people in the United States prepared in co-operation 
with the Phelps-Stokes Fund under the direction of THomas 
JEssE JONES, Bureau of Education. In two vols. Pp. xx+ 
423 and 724. U.S. Bureau of Education, Bulletins 38 and 39, 


1917. 

The Civil War, which destroyed slavery, left as an inheritance a 
race problem. If discussion solved problems it should have solved this 
one. Ithasnotdoneso. For fifty years the Negro has been an unfailing 
topic of discussion in every part of the South. In some form or other 
he has been the issue in almost every important political campaign since 
the Civil War. At every crossroads and corner grocery or other open 
forum where men meet and talk the Negro is still the chief intellectual 
interest. Fifty years of agitation has kept alive sectional and racial 
prejudices. It has added little to an understanding of the problem 
unless we count as understanding a sense of the futility of the agitation 
itself. 

So far as there has been any consistent effort to deal with the race 
problem in the South it has been through the medium of the schools. 
Education has nowhere faced more novel, complicated, and important 
tasks than in the Negro schools in the southern states. On the 
other hand, nowhere has education tried so many original experiments, 
nowhere has it acheived more interesting successes or more instructive 
failures. 

It is this fact which lends special interest to the two massive volumes 
of Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones’s report on The Private and Higher Education 
for Colored People in the United States. 

Until this report was issued, no one with the exception of a few 
individuals had any adequate knowledge either of Negro education as 
a whole or of the relative merits of the individual institutions through 
which it has been carried on. One of the first purposes of this report 
was to supply donors of Negro schools, supported wholly or in part by 
northern philanthropy, with specific information with regard to individual 
schools. This task has been performed by the second volume of the 
report, which consists of description in alphabetical order, state by state, 
of every private school for Negroes in the southern states. 

The second purpose of the report has been to outline a program of 
Negro education broad enough to include all existing types of Negro 
schools, including private and public institutions. 
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The third purpose has been to present in the form of a general survey 
such a broad and at the same time intimate picture of the existing Negro 
schools as would permit the American people to conceive this matter 
of Negro education as a system. There is need for such a view. At 
present Negro education presents itself too often as a mere mess of little, 
pitiful, struggling institutions, each so intent on presenting its own little 
problem as to have lost sight of the one common purpose that could 
alone justify its existence. 

One difficulty with the survey is that in trying to realize three distinct 
purposes at once the report has grown to such bulk that few persons will 
ever be induced to use it for more than a reference book. Buried away 
in these two ponderous volumes there are, however, materials which, 
if they could be separately printed, would be eagerly read by a wide 
circle of readers. 

Some of the most interesting and suggestive facts in this report— 
for good reason no doubt—are simply recorded without adequate inter- 
pretation. For example, a study of the appropriations on public schools 
in 1,055 Negro and white counties where per capita expenditures for 
schools by race are available shows that in counties where 10 per cent 
of the population are Negroes the expenditures for whites is $7 .96, for 
blacks $7.23; in counties where Negroes represent 75 to roo per cent of 
the population the expenditure for whites is $22.75 and that for Negroes 
is $1.75 per capita. Further statistics indicate that the per capita sums 
for Negro education regularly increase and those for whites correspond- 
ingly decrease as the proportion of Negroes becomes smaller. 

In this connection a statement of the state superintendent of public 
instruction of North Carolina calls attention to the fact that while the 
expenditure for white schools increased eightfold and the expenditure 
for Negro schools threefold from 1880 to 1910, the expenditure for 
Negro schools in 1895 was larger than in 1905. 

The figures are significant. How far do they account for the steady 
movement of the Negro population out of the “black belts” to the 
southern cities, to the industrial centers of the North, and to other 
agricultural areas of the South? 

Still other explanations suggest themselves. How far do these 
statistics represent a policy of the plantation owners which is reflected 
in the popular dictum that “education spoils a field hand”? How far 
do they reflect the general helplessness of a rural community in the face 
of problems which it does not wholly understand and with which it is 
not, as at present organized, able adequately to cope ? 
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These are questions which could not be adequately answered perhaps 
within the limitations of a government report. They are typical of 
others which emerge from a thoughtful consideration of the mass of 
information which is collected within the course of this survey. 


RoBert E. PArK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Societies of the Plains Indians. Edited by CLARK WIssLER. Con- 
tributors: CLARK WISSLER, RoBert H. Lowrie, Ear 
GODDARD, ALANSON SKINNER, and JAMES R. Murie. Anthro- 
poiogical Papers of the American Museum of Natural History. 
Vol. XI, Parts I to XIII, 1916. Pp. viii+103r. 

Ethnologists in America have been eagerly waiting for the complete 
presentation and final summarization of the material accumulated by 
the members of the anthropological staff of the American Museum of 
Natural History. The volume is now available, comprising fifteen 
independent ethnological papers and two comparative and analytical 
treatises covering the societies, ceremonial, and dance associations of the 
Dakota and Blackfoot by Dr. Wissler; the Crow, Mandan, Hidatsa, 
Arikara, Plains Shoshone, and Kiowa by Dr. Lowrie; the Sarsi by Dr. 
Goddard; the Plains Ojibway, Plains Cree, Iowa, Kansa, and Ponca by 
Mr. Skinner; and the Pawnee by Mr. Murie. The comparative dis- 
cussion of this extensive array of carefully executed research is contained 
in one additional article by the editor, Dr. Wissler, and one by Dr. 
Lowie. 

From its inception in 1912 the work of the authors of this volume 
has been pursued with a scientific purpose “too great for haste, too high 
for rivalry.”” The reviewer can hardly undertake to present any char- 
acteristics of the individual papers of the collection. These in them- 
selves are intensively concrete. It is in the discussional essays that we 
find the material for review. The student may repose considerable 
confidence in the value of the conclusions reached, because the study 
“was originally projected on the assumption that as a whole these 
organizations of the Plains Indians were a phenomenon of culture dif- 
fusion and that a close analytic study of them in detail would reveal 
the approximate places and times of their origins. As these assumptions 
were not published or made a part of the instructions to field workers, it 
cannot be claimed that the data were selected according to this criterion” 
{Wissler, p. vii). 
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Dr. Wissler chooses certain characteristics of shamanism for analysis 
and discussion. He discusses (pp. 859-73) in some detail the theoretica! 
history of the connection between certain shamanistic practices and 
certain modern ceremonies, the Grass Dance, Dream Dance, and Hot 
Dance. The Fire Dance and fire tricks he ascribes to the Dakota, and 
the shamanistic organization and the phenomenon of association to the 
Caddoan Pawnee, the fusion of which produced the ceremony so widely 
distributed now over the Plains area. A diagram illustrates the course 
of diffusion. Dr. Wissler aptly emphasizes the opportunity offered by 
the modern Grass Dance “for the discovery of the mechanism by which 
a ceremonial trait is produced and diffused” (p. 870). He objects to 
prejudice among field workers against modern ceremonies, and serves a 
warrant against perpetuating such prejudice. The Fire Dance, which 
has analoga in Polynesia and Australia, may be taken as one of the 
important and interesting complex phenomena dealt with in Dr. Wissler’s 
theoretical discussion. The author is conservative as regards the ques- 
tion whence came the first suggestion of the fire trick. ‘Suggestions 
rain in upon people from everywhere, but only now and then do they 
find a footing in their culture complex. Under such conditions it is of 
little moment from whence the suggestion came. What we are seeking 

. is to locate the group in which the fire trick was first used as the 
fundamental feature of a ceremonial complex. To this the eastern 
Dakota can make a strong circumstantial claim” (pp. 861-62). It occurs 
to the mind of the reviewer that the fire trick dealt with historically in 
Dr. Wissler’s lucid interpretation may have been an old and fundamental 
property possession of the Siouan stock, for mention is made of it by 
John Lederer (Discoveries, etc., Virginia and Carolina, 1669-70, by Sir 
William Talbot [London, 1672], pp. 17-18), who observed the ceremony 
among the Catawba of South Carolina. This author describes the 
ceremony in which he saw an individual ‘‘foam at the mouth, stand bare- 
foot upon burning coal for near one hour, and then, recovering his senses, 
leap out of the fire without hurt or signe of any.”’ In other respects the 
Catawba are regarded as representing probably the most archaic type 
of Siouan culture in the South. The Fire Dance accordingly may have 
had a wider distribution among the Siouan peoples in earlier days. 

Were we to deal with the other feature traits of the subject in a 
similar manner, many pages would be required to do justice to the 
material which Dr. Wissler lays before the student for consideration. 

Dr. Lowie next treats us to a historical and comparative summary 
of the age-societies of the Plains Indians. Sociologists who have been 
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following the studies of Schurtz and Webster dealing with human 
societies are familiar with the theory that there are laws underlying the 
history of these groupings which result in the appearance of age-societies 
independent of one another in distinct areas “at a definite stage of 
the series.” In his usual logical manner Lowie proceeds to deal with the 
age-society material furnished in quantity by his collaborators in the 
volume. He presents his treatment in two divisions, a historical sum- 
mary and a comparative summary. The occurrence of similar institu- 
tions among the Masai of East Africa and the Melanesians of Oceanica 
provide him in his comparative section with outside areas for contrast 
in order to “throw into relief the essential characteristics of Plains Indian 
age-societies”’ (p. 882) which he states is the purpose of his paper. 

The material shows that societies in which there are no age-gradings 
exist among the southern Siouan, Pawnee, Arikara, Cheyenne, Dakota, 
Assiniboine, and Crow. These Dr. Lowie treats as representing a certain 
type whose constituent elements approximate the graded age-societies 
of the same region occurring among the Arapaho, Gros Ventre, Blackfoot, 
Hidatsa,and Mandan. After treating the evidence of facts in an exhaus- 
tive discussion from every theoretical angle he is emboldened to conclude 
that the form-pattern of the age-societies originated among the agri- 
cultural village tribes, the Mandan and Hidatsa (p. 950). He next deals 
with the question of priority of the graded or ungraded societies, and 
reversing Schurtz’s theory that grouping by age is a basic and primeval 
characteristic of human society he assumes the graded societies of the 
Plains to be a later and special development (p. 952). On pages 953-54 
a brief generalized interpretation is found restating the two historical 
and chronological conclusions just given, which will appeal to the reader 
who has followed the discussion as methodologically correct and reason- 
able. The solution of the historical problem suggested by his study of 
the age-societies is summed up in Lowie’s last paragraph: 

“The age-societies as a whole constitute an institution sui generis. 
While resemblances, sometimes of an illuminating nature, occur among 
the Masai and the Melanesians, the essential diversity of these three 
groups of phenomena is not open to doubt.” 

One of the oft-repeated lessons to be learned from this intensive 
piece of work is to avoid the error which Schurtz is accused of 
committing. Says Lowie in his characteristic style: “His chief error 
was one common among generalizers: he did not undertake an inten- 
sive investigation of the empirical data nor ascertain their correlates in 
the cultures where they had been reported, but imposed on them a 
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Procrustean scheme by which they were made to fit into ready-made 
rubrics” (p. 967). 

Sociologists and ethnologists are now awaiting with keen interest 
the next promised symposium of studies from the same group of authors 
on the Sun Dance of the Plains Indians, the first instalment of which 


has just appeared. 
FRANK G. SPECK 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Our Democracy, Its Origin and Iis Tasks. By James H. Turts, 
Professor in the University of Chicago. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1917. Pp. vi+327. 

“This book is not for the scholar. It is intended for the citizen— 
and the prospective citizen.” It is essentially a primer of democracy 
for juveniles. As such it has value, but for the readers of this journal 
it has little significance. Its materials, familiar to every reader of 
English and American history, are carefully chosen and well organized. 
The book is written with the utmost simplicity of style. It leaves the 
impression of a child’s history. 

Part I deals with “The Beginnings of Co-operation, Order, and 
Liberty.” Kinship society is sketched to show the genesis of co-operative 
effort; the rise of the state as an institution of order imposed by a band 
of warriors upon the conquered; the growth of town life during the 
Middle Ages with its crafts, guilds, classes, and moral ideals giving fuller 
and freer co-operation; and finally the origin and development of liberty 
in the English nation reviewed. 

Part II treats of “Liberty, Union, Democracy in the New World.” 
How American liberty arose, how the union was formed and made secure, 
and how self-government together with a measure of equality has been 
achieved are set forth with much analysis, definition, exposition, and 
some criticism. 

Throughout the work the author contends that special privilege 
once acquired by the few is the means of its extension to all. 

The tasks of our democracy to which the author addresses himself 
are neither fully grasped nor adequately treated. The great struggle 
for economic and industrial equality merits far greater space than this 
work assigns. This with other omissions renders the book less complete 


than could be desired. 
NEWELL L. Sims 


UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 
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The School as a Social Institution: An Introduction to the Study of 
Social Education. By Cuar es L. Ropsins, Pu.D. Boston, 
New York, Chicago: Allyn & Bacon, 1918. Pp. xxv+470. 

The author of this book is the teacher of history of education in the 
New York Training School for Teachers, and he makes good use of his 
familiarity with the school of the past to. explain the school of today. 
His aim, as the preface states, is to describe “the most vital present-day 
conceptions of what the school has been, is, and is becoming.” 

There are fifteen chapters. The first is a historical review of the 
way the idea of the school as a social institution has developed from 
ancient times down to the present. The second treats the social ideals 
which the school may develop: sociability, co-operation, tolerance, 
freedom, responsibility, initiative, justice—and notes how certain 
peoples or theorists have emphasized now one and now another of them. 
The third chapter analyzes the social conditions which control the 
school: home life, church, philanthropic societies, industry, the state, 
tradition and custom, social classes, communication, and ideals. Then 
chapter iv is introductory to the five which follow; together they 
work out “the reaction of the school upon society”: as protective by 
supervising the health of children; as selective by the retardation, 
elimination, and acceleration of pupils; as guiding, especially with 
reference to vocation; as an instrument of control through moral 
education; and as a community center. Chapter x describes the educa- 
tional system of the United States, ending with the junior high school and 
the Gary plan. Chapter xi treats of private schools, including denomina- 
tional schools. Chapters xii and xiii treat of the course of study, the 
former of such general considerations as nature and origin, function, and 
the principles underlying selection; the latter of the various branches of 
study beginning with religion and ending with vocational subjects. 
Chapter xiv is on method, and chapter xv on the teacher as a social prod- 
uct and a social factor. 

This book presupposes a knowledge of history, of the history of edu- 
cation, and of current educational movements. For instance, “the 
Academy,” “Julian, the Apostate,”’ “seven liberal arts,” monitorial 
system,” and “Montessori system” occur without explanation. On 
the other hand there is no use of technical terms from sociology and 
there is scanty reference to the writings of sociologists. Chapter xiv is 
the least satisfactory. The basis of method is so largely psychological 
that the handling of it on a social basis is necessarily scrappy. The 
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other chapters are uniformly good, for the treatment is well balanced 
and illuminating. The book will doubtless be welcome in schools for 


the training of teachers. 
F. R. Clow 


STaTE NorMAL SCHOOL 
OsuxosH, WIs. 


Jewish Philanthropy. An Exposition of Principles and Methods of 
Jewish Social Service in the United States. By Boris D. 
Bocen, Po.D. New York: Macmillan, 1917. Pp. xvii+391. 

Little has been done of a scientific nature in the study of philan- 
thropy. This exposition is a useful “first attempt in this direction.” 
Here is an examination of about two thousand Jewish philanthropic 
agencies in the United States spending about ten million dollars annually 
and requiring the services of at least two thousand persons who possess 
more or less professional proficiency, and a statement of the principles 
which have been evolved through the experience gained in actual phil- 
anthropic effort on the part-of these numerous and diverse agencies. 
The material was collected originally for a course of lectures given at 
the Hebrew Union College of Cincinnati. 

Beginning with a consideration of the scope of Jewish philanthropy 
and the nature of dependency and of charity among the Jews Dr. Bogen 
outlines the character of the various organizations that have been set 
up, their methods of raising and administering funds, and the methods 
which they have adopted from time to time in dealing with transients, 
immigrants, resident dependents, family deserters, and dependent 
women and children. He describes what has been done in the distribu- 
tion of relief, standards adopted, and educational needs met. Neighbor- 
hood problems as they present themselves to the Jewish settlements 
and the utilization of volunteer service in philanthropic work are given 
careful consideration. He thinks that “the synagogue is again becoming 
a center of social service.” 

The measure of success attained in federated solicitation of funds, 
in budget-making, and in applying business methods to problems of 
administration is pointed out, as is also the measure of failure in the 
back-to-the-soil movement and in the “Galveston movement”’ to dis- 
tribute immigrants. The author neglects at times to urge community 
responsibility and opportunity. For example, in discussing the work of 
the Jewish institutions for the treatment of tuberculosis he emphasizes 
the importance of providing after-care for the patients, but fails to 
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emphasize the opportunity to participate in the campaign against 
tuberculosis and to promote more effective public-health work in our 
cities. 

The bibliography is well chosen and the list of concise questions 
at the end of each chapter facilitates the use of the book as a text in the 
classroom and in study clubs. It is a book that will be of interest to 
all social workers and it is also a contribution toward a scientific study 


of philanthropy. 
J. E. Curter 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


An American in the Making: The Life Story of an Immigrant. By 
M. E. Ravace. New York and London: Harper, 1917. 
Pp. 271. $1.40. 


When we speak of the race problem in America we think of the negro 
and then, perhaps, of the oriental. We have not hitherto considered 
the European immigrant in this connection. Most of our foreign 
populations have been, until very recent years, sufficiently eager to 
become full-fledged Americans. The easy terms upon which they were 
admitted to citizenship and the rapidity with which the second genera- 
tion has adopted American manners and entered into the eager scramble 


of American life have created problems enough, but they have not been 
race problems. 

Something has happened in recent years to change this. The immi- 
grant has begun, for one thing, to read what men write about him; he 
has reflected on it, and as our schools have made him articulate he has 
begun to write back. In doing this he is seeking to state his own point 
of view. He is not wholly apologetic, however. He is critical as we'l, 
and his comments on American life, or rather upon the transplanted 
European life which he meets here, shed light on places that need illumi- 
nation. The book by M. E. Ravage is one of these human documents. 
It is perhaps all the more interesting because it is the story of one who 
has not as yet been so thoroughly and happily assimilated as the writers 
whose autobiographies have preceded his. And there is in this book a 
certain amount of self-assertion which seems to represent, as I have 
suggested, a dawning racial consciousness. 

“What, I wonder, do they know of America, who know only 
America? The more I think upon the subject the more I become per- 
suaded that the teacher and the taught, as between those who were 
born and those who came here, must be reversed.” 
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It is a Roumanian Jew who speaks this. This book is the story of 
the author’s translation, if I may use that expression, from the quiet, 
humdrum life of a Roumanian village to the roaring confusion and 
excitement of New York City. This story has all the qualities of a 
romance with rather more actuality, news, and realistic detail than even 
the best fiction offers. It is a valuable source-book on the subject of 


the immigrant. 
ROBERT E. Park 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Challenge of Pittsburgh. By Dantett L. Marsu. New York: 
Missionary Education Movement, 1917. Pp. viii+ 311. 
Cloth, $0.60; paper, $0.40. 


The Challenge of St. Louis. By GEORGE B. MANGOLD, Director, 
Missouri School of Social Economy. New York: Missionary 
Education Movement, 1917. Pp. 271. Cloth, $0.60; paper, 
$0.40. 

The title of these books suggests the purpose for which they were 
written. They belong to what we may call “The Challenge of the 
Cities Series.” ‘Challenge’ is a word taken from the bright lexicon 
of the Uplifter. It is a word used to express the fact that a situation is 
“up to you.” In this case “you” refers to the churches. The purpose of 
these books is to put the facts about our cities, so far as they can be 
gathered from existing sources of information, into such shape that they 
will interest people who find their intellectual life in the church and its 
activities. It is one of the ways in which the modern church, which has 
lost its interest in decisive doctrines, is seeking to find a new material and 
a new method for carrying on its historic task. Since the church in its 
struggle for intellectual freedom divorced itself from the state it has 
largely lost its touch with life. It is only in its missionary movements 
that the church has maintained its contact with secular activities and 
actual life. It is on the whole the missionaries, foreign and domestic, 
who are bringing the church into new avenues of usefulness and giving 
it new hope and new faith. These books are useful; not important as 
literature perhaps, but they are manifestations of the missionary move- 
ment and of the changing current of community life as it is reflected in the 
churches. 


Rosert E. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


i 
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Principles of Mental Hygiene. By WitttAmM A. Wuite, M.D. 
New York: Macmillan, 1917. Pp. xiv+323. $2.00. 

This book attempts to give the principles of mental hygiene as they 
have been applied to various forms of social activities and bring them 
into connected discussion. It is divided into two parts. In the first 
the reader is introduced to the theoretical statements which reveal the 
underlying scientific principles. In the second these principles are 
related to such problems as insanity, crime, feeble-mindedness, pauper- 
ism, prostitution, illegitimacy, and alcoholism. These are treated as 
the result of mental inefficiency at the social level of adjustment due to 
the inability of certain individuals successfully to cope with the com- 
plexities of modern life. Misconduct is psychological failure expressed 
in unwholesome social reaction. It must be decreased, therefore, by 
preventive efforts which should be carried on especially by the schools 
and should be based upon the principles revealed by the science of 
mental hygiene. At present conduct that is socially inadequate is cata- 
logued by society according to the form it takes, and the mentally 
inefficient individuals are thus regarded as belonging to certain groups 
because by this process society is able to define its attitude toward 
them. 

“In other words, insanity and criminality are not inherent in the 
individuals as such, but are rather projected upon them by the com- 
munity, they are forms of herd critique. They are labels which society 
applies to individuals whose conduct comes within certain categories 
which society, by means of its law-making function, attempts to define” 
(p. 121). 

One of the best chapters is that dealing with the criminal. It is a 
stimulating but painful presentation of our present social mismanage- 
ment in dealing with individuals who have proved socially incompetent 
for various reasons, but who are arbitrarily treated as members of one 
group and given legalized repression. 

The chapter on “Underlying Concepts” requires considerable 
knowledge of recent alienistic discussion to be appreciated and, as the 
author suggests, perhaps practical social workers may wisely omit 
reading it. 

It is fortunate that the mental-hygiene movement has reached 
the point that justifies the writing of such a book as this. Dr. White 
is well equipped for his task, for in recent alienistic literature he is 
among the most prolific and stimulating of writers. Comprehensive 
in his sympathies, he is one of the most conservative of the American 
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students of Freud. The work is frankly pioneer in spirit and does not 
claim finality or completeness. It is certainly a book that the practical] 
social worker as well as the theorist should carefully read. 


ERNEST R. GROVES 
New HAMPSHIRE STATE COLLEGE 


Slavery or Prostitution: A Plea for Emancipation. By MAvupE E. 
Mrnor, Secretary of the New York Probation and Protective 
Association. New York: Macmillan, 1916. Pp. 308. 

This is a sane presentation of the social situation with regard to 
prostitution in New York and deserves the widest possible circulation 
It presents the apparent factors leading to prostitution as follows: 
broken homes, crowded homes, sweatshop homes, lack of understanding 
and sympathy, lack of work, seasonal work, dangerous work, low wage, 
lack of training for work, dance halls, cafés, clubs and amusement 
parks, bad companions, and absence of parks and playgrounds. 

The program of amelioration may be summarized in the following 
quotation from page ro: 

As efforts have been made to rebuild and strengthen characters that have 
been demoralized, the necessity of preventing girls from entering prostitution 
has become constantly more insistent. The need has been shown of a vigorous 
campaign of law enforcement directed especially against exploiters who stimu- 
late the demand for prostitution and the supply of young girls to meet that 
demand. Protection of difficult and runaway girls, organization of the Girls’ 
Protective League, and educational work to lessen demand and supply and to 
arouse society to the need of safeguarding young women have been part of a 
program of prevention. At the same time that protective barriers must be 
raised by society around feeble-minded, ignorant, untrained, and defenseless 
girls, educational work must be carried on among boys and girls to strengthen 
character, to teach self-control and the sanctity of the sex relationship, and to 
build up, as the ultimate safeguard, the spiritual defense. 

Victor E. HELLEBERG 

UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work. Chicago, 
1917. Pp. xi+675. 

The change of title that was voted by the National Conference of 

Charities and Corrections at its forty-fourth session, June 6 to 13, 1917, 

in Pittsburgh was an attempt to get away from the terms charities and 
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corrections, of which one has an unsavory meaning and the other is too 
narrow an implication; the new title of “Conference of Social Work”’ is 
unfortunately somewhat awkward and unpleasing. In the annual 
volume several points are to be noted: (1) a new section on “Social 
Problems and the War’”’ is given first position in the book; (2) the name 
of the section on feeble-mindedness is changed to the constructive title 
of “ Mental Hygiene’’; (3) the influence of the Conference is extended 
into the rural life of the nation and a new division on “Rural Social 
Problems”’ makes its appearance; (4) increasing interest is shown in 
social insurance which is defined as “true communal risk bearing”’; 
and (5) democracy is stressed, e.g., Thomas Mott Osborne’s strong plea 
that “the prisons be made safe for democracy.”’ 

The keynote of the volume is given in the address by President 
Frederic Almy and in the Conference sermon by the Rt. Rev. Charles D. 
Williams, who points out that “charity” has failed because it nourishes 
dependence and hypocrisy, and that “social service’’ has failed because it 
“ran full against the blank, impassable walls of our unjust industrial 
conditions” and our “intolerable method of distribution of wealth.” 
The goal for social workers is set in Bishop Williams’ statement that 
“every path we try leads out into that further field of warfare for eco- 


nomic equity and industrial justice.” 
E. S. BoGarpus 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Educational Sociology: A Digest and Syllabus. Part I, Introduc- 
tion; Part II, “Applications to Curricula and Studies.” 
By Davip SNEDDEN. New York: Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1917. 2 vols. Pp. 38+70. $1.35. 

This is a detailed and carefully worked-out outline of a course in 
educational sociology. It should prove of value as a source of suggestions 
to teachers offering similar courses, or as a working manual for those 
who find it desirable to follow a ready-made scheme in their courses. 


HENRY PRATT FAIRCHILD 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


Recreation and the Church. By. HERBERT WricHT GATES. Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 1917. Pp. 185. $1.00. 
Among the perplexities of an awakening church is the recreation 
problem. Shall the church incorporate play in her program? Has it 
sufficient significance for the moral and spiritual life to become part of 
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the church program? Is this human interest being adequately met by 
the commercial and voluntary agencies of the community? How can 
the facts be ascertained? If the church is to administer play, what prin- 
ciples should guide her and what typical examples should be followed ? 

The author of this book, himself a recognized expert and practical 
worker in this field, undertakes to answer these questions on the basis 
of a very respectable body of data and in accordance with the accepted 
theories of play. In addition to his graded play program there is a 
very valuable presentation of the successful administration of play by 
various churches. The book attempts no exhaustive treatment of the 
psychology of play, but for practical church use possesses unique merit. 


ALLAN HOBEN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Ourselves: A Personal and Family History Register. By JOuN 
MapIson Taytor, A.B., M.D. Philadelphia: F. A. Davis 
Co., 1917. $5.00. 

To assemble important facts in the life-history of parents and 
children is the purpose of this register. When children marry, they 
are to continue the notebook begun by parents, to the end that long- 
continued and careful data on the physical, mental, and social develop- 
ment of generations may afford a solid basis for deducing the principles 
underlying race betterment. It is recommended that the volumes so 
compiled be sent to the Eugenics Record Office, Cold Spring Harbor. 

Charts and blanks are provided for the following: ancestry; baby 
record, physical and magtal; history of health, injuries, accidents, 
operations, etc.; physical measurements; clinical findings; anatomical 
diagrams; personal growth and crises, education, occupations, etc.; 
photographs and handwriting. The author’s discussion of problems of 
bodily and mental hygiene, development of mind, influence of institu- 
tions, and proper education follows. A section treats the old question, 
How far can improved conditions of life overcome inherited tendencies ? 
giving some emphasis to the potency of improved environment. A 
sweeping brush is used, and few readers will assent to all the judgments 
pronounced on a host of complicated questions. 

The difficulty of securing and standardizing observations on life- 
history is recognized, and the co-operation of physicians is solicited. As 
to the value of the enterprise, several biologists who have examined this 
register and whose judgment was asked by the reviewer are unanimous. 
For physicians and students of unsettled problems of heredity the 
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utility is obvious. For psychologists, not alone those inclining to the 
doctrines of Freud, to possess hundreds of reliable records of families 
through several generations would mark a new day in individual and 


group psychology. 
E. L. TALBERT 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Women and Work. The Economic Value of College Training. 
By HELEN M. Bennett. New York and London: D. Apple- 
ton & Co., 1917. Pp. 287. $1.50 net. 

This book discusses college women and vocational selection with 
particular reference to the psychological phases. The main points are 
that society in general is justified in expecting the college woman to 
function with greater and more immediate efficicncy than at present, and 
that to attain this end added care must be used in the choice of proper 
vocations: there must be more intensive study of the temperamental 
characteristics of the persons concerned, as well as increased considera- 
tion of the psychological requirements of the different types of work in 
all their various phases. Illustrative material is presented to make 
the author’s ideas clearer. This emphasis upon psychological adjust- 
ment of each person and her work differentiates the book from others in 
its class, which tend to describe “abstract employment”’ and not “con- 
crete placement” of the individual; and makes it a distinct contribution 
to a field of growing importance. The superficiality occasionally dis- 
cernible detracts little from the worth of the book; and vocational 
advisers as well as college girls should find it very helpful. Although 
suggestive rather than exhaustive in treatment, it is an estimable fore- 
runner for future work of similar but more intensive and scientific char- 
acter. Its value is largely due to the fact that the author writes from 
the standpoint of college trairing and several years’ experience as 
manager of the Chicago Collegiz.te Bureau of Occupation. 


MARGARET G. BACON BLACHLY 
BALTIMORE, Mp. 


The Labor Movement from the Standpoint of Religious Values. By 
Harry F. Warp. New York: Sturgis & Walton Co., 1917. 
Pp. ix+199. $1.25. 
This little volume is a “verbatim stenographic report of a series of 
lectures delivered at Ford Hall, Boston, together with the questions and 
answers of the Forum period following each lecture.’’ The title is 
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somewhat misleading: “Some Problems of Organized Labor,’ for 
example, would be more appropriate than the one chosen. A few selected 
problems are discussed in an interesting manner. The lecturer is clearly 
in sympathy with the plans and purposes of the organized workers in 
America; but he is by no means a biased advocate. 

The ideals and aims of the organized wage-earners—the ideals which 
are causing the social ferment tagged industrial unrest—are shown to be 
in harmony with the the idea of democracy “ which has found its clearest 
expression in the mouth of the Working Man of Galilee.” A strong plea 
is made for more democracy in industry. ‘The men who are making 
the world of tomorrow are the men who, both in the ranks of capital and 
labor, are seeking the democratic method in industry.” 

The book presents no new points of view; it is worth while as an 
addition to the literature on industrial unrest because of the position and 
personality of the author rather than because of the reading-matter 
contained within its covers. Harry F. Ward is a man prominent in 
church circles; he is the secretary of the Methodist Federation for Social 
Service and a teacher in the Boston University School of Theology. 
That a leader in one of the great church organizations should compre- 
hend so thoroughly and present so clearly the point of view of organized 
labor augurs well for the future relations between the church and the 
workingmen of America. If all the ministers and church workers who 
are unfamiliar with the literature on the subject of organized labor and 
socialism would read this book carefully and with open minds, a new 
era in the relations between organized religion and organized labor would 


be just ahead. 
FRANK T. CARLTON 


ALBION COLLEGE 


The Psychology of Citizenship. By ARLAND D. WEEKS. Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg & Co., 1917. Pp. 152. $0.50. 

This little book is an abridgment and revision of a series of articles 
which appeared recently in the American Journal of Sociology. It is 
“a study of the psychology of our relations to civic affairs and deals 
with mental traits affecting the quality of citizenship.’”’ While the 
reader gets the impression at times of a lack of continuity, the author 
gives in eleven chapters a suggestive treatment of the factors that 
influence the mind of the citizen—a view of “our mental nature as it 
shows up against a background of civic and economic questions.” Sys- 
tematic education is presented as the constructive measure needed, with 
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emphasis on a scientific approach to the problems of the citizen. But 
there must be leisure to utilize to the fullest extent the educational 
advantages; therefore the industrial program must give time and oppor- 
tunity and energy for intellectual progress. The education of the citizen 
should then include thoroughgoing publicity with regard to public 
interests. The frequent bulletins issued by the United States Bureau 
of Education are cited as an illustration of what can be done along this 


line. 
RoBERT Fry CLARK 
Pacific UNIVERSITY 


Why Men Fight. By BERTRAND RUSSELL. 2d ed. New York: 
Century Co., 1917. Pp. 272. $1.50 net. 

Warfare has generally been assumed to be a normal condition of man- 
kind, and crude generalizations, like those of the late Benjamin Kidd, 
have led to the belief that progress has been in larger part due to strife’ 
Historians have explained why men have fought this or that particular 
war, but they have apparently accepted the theory that warfare is 
inevitable and that it connotes progress. Occasionally solitary voices, 
like that of Prince Kropotkin, have questioned the soundness of the 
hypothesis, but they have been unheeded because they have been raised 
in times of peace when wars have seemed to belong to coming generations. 

It has remained for Bertrand Russell in a time of world-war to reject 
the hypothesis in toto, to scorn explanations of this or of other particular 
wars, and, with the conviction born of profound knowledge, breadth of 
vision, sympathetic understanding, and constructive imagination, to state 
the reasons why men fight, the futility of these reasons, and the hope 
held in solution by the future. 

Men fight because they have hitherto been governed in their beliefs 
and in their conduct by the principle of authority; because this prin- 
ciple has supported religion in the church and patriotism in the state 
and has in its turn been reinforced by private and public educational 
systems; because authority tends to become autocratic and contentious 
and hence oppressive; because oppression widens the breach between 
interests that have become conflicting; because the line of least resistance 
is that of settling all disputes by the gauge of battle. Men fight because 
they are ignorant, despotic, selfish, and self-centered. Men will cease to 
fight when the life of instinct and the life of the mind are controlled by 
the life of the spirit that contributes the element of the impersonal and of 
the universal to the development of individual growth; they will cease to 
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fight when they gain the true courage that can face life undismayed, 
when they are willing to encounter loneliness, opposition, poverty, 
an obloquy for the sake of averting the needless sacrifice and tragedy of 
war. Wisdom and hope, courage and faith and charity, alone can bring 
victory over war. 

It is not a popular doctrine that Bertrand Russell preaches; he is of 
those who, in the lines of Irwin Edman written after reading Why Men 
Fight, 

Up friendless and forbidden paths have fought 
To wave white truths from lonely peaks of thought. 


Yet he creates a new hope that by the wide dissemination of these truths 
future generations may build up “a better world than the one which is 
hurling itself into ruin.”” Would that the book could be endowed and 
placed in the hands of every thinking citizen the world over! 
Lucy M. SALmMon 
POUGHKEEPSIE, NEw YORK 


The Polish Peasant in Europe and America. Vol. I, Primary- 
Group Organization. Pp. xix+526; Vol. II, Primary-Group 
Organization. Pp. 588. By Witt1amM I. THomas and FLo- 
RIAN ZNANIECKI. The University of Chicago Press, 1918. 
The sociology staff in the University of Chicago has a _pecu- 

liar interest in the Thomas-Znaniecki work, the first two volumes 

of which have just appeared. Under the circumstances it would ob- 
viously be improper for a member of this group to assume the function 
of reviewer. It will violate no propriety, however, to anticipate the 
review which will presently appear by advising general sociologists that 
the title of this work fails to indicate its relation to their special interests. 

The opening chapter, entitled “‘ Methodological Note,” occupies eighty- 

six pages. It is a discussion of certain fundamentals of method which, 

whatever be the appraisal of their value, no sociological investigator 

can afford to overlook. A.W.S. 


The Utopian Way. By Joun Versy. South Bend, Ind.: John Veiby, 
1917. Pp. 213. $1.50. 
Superficial, literary, uncritical. 
Social Problems: Outlines and References. By ANNA STEWART. New 
York: Allyn & Bacon, 1917. Pp. vi+233. 
A convenient handbook for high-school Seniors. Part II consists of an 
especially valuable list of topics for study, with well-selected references. 
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Stories of the Cave People. By Mary E. Marcy. Chicago: Charles H. 
Kerr & Co., 1917. Pp. 168. $1.00. 


An attempt to embody the anthropological viewpoint of Lewis J. Morgan 
in a series of stories for children. 


The Prison and the Prisoner. A Symposium. Edited by Jutta K. 
JaFrray. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1917. Pp. xvi+216. 
$2. 50. 

A popular presentation of modern penal problems by members of the 

National Committee on Prisons and Prison Labor. 


Nietzsche the Thinker. A Study. By Wittiam MACKINTIRE SALTER. 

New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1917. Pp. x+539. $3.50. 

This volume gives us the essential teachings of Nietzsche in condensed and 
systematized form. The author strives neither to defend not to refute the 
Nietzschean doctrines, but so to relate the man and his message as to make 
both intelligible. 


Creating Capital. Money-Making as an Aim in Business. By 
FREDERICK L. Lipman. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1918. 
Pp. 72. $0.75. 


An essay on the moral values of thrift. 


Higher Education and Business Standards. By Wittarp EUGENE 
Horcukiss. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1918. Pp. 109. $1.00. 
A plea for a liberal education which shall furnish appreciation of the 
human relationships involved in business administration. 


The Right to Work. By J. Etttot Ross. New York: Devin-Adair Co., 
1917. Pp. vii+106. $1.00. 
A study of unemployment outlining a system of public works and improve- 
ments for the utilization of the surplus labor supply. 


The American Labor Year Book, 1917-18. Edited by ALEXANDER 
TRACHTENBERG. New York: The Rand School of Social Science, 
1918. Pp. 384. 

A convenient annual survey of the labor movement in the United States. 


The Soul of Democracy. By Epwarp Howarp Griccs. New York: 
Macmillan, 1918. Pp. vi+158. $1.25. 
A popular discussion of the ethical basis of the war, and an appeal for a 
public-spirited citizenry to make democracy safe for the world. 
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RECENT LITERATURE 


NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


La Doctrine Sociologique d’Emile Waxweiler.—E tiology follows morphology 
anatomy, and physiology in the series of the biological sciences. Sociology is that 
section of etiology which deals with the relations of the human species. It is a science 
of the phenomena resulting from the reciprocal actions of beings of the same sort. 
Man reacting to the stimuli in his social environment can be analyzed at two different 
roles: first, in order to discover what spontaneous actions in the adaptation of an 
individual to his environment become functional; secondly, in order to discover what 
adaptations and functions are elaborated into organizations and systems. In studying 
the variations and elaborations which adaptation presents the method of sociology is 
to study the genetic rather than the external aspect, processes rather than forms, to 
interpret the past by the present. 

Social etiology, or sociology, is on the same plane as the other biological sciences 
and is dependent upon them. The group of the social sciences, however, constitutes 
the real field of investigation for sociology, and the application of the functional method 
to the social sciences furnishes them with a common point of view. In his Esguiss¢ 
d’une sociologie Emile Waxweiler sets forth the basis for the sociological researches to 
be undertaken in the Institut de Sociologie at Brussels. Bridging the gap between the 
biological and social sciences, leaving each man to his specialty, he establishes the 
point of view, the method, and the aim. The results of these researches have been 
published in the Archives sociologigues. Though Waxweiler’s death in 1916 was pre- 

mature and though his writings are few in number he leaves the solidity of the founda- 
tions that he laid as a permanent acquisition to sociology.—N. Ivanitsky and F. 
von Lange, Science Progress, January, 1918. W. R. 


The Epistemological Significance of Social Psychology.—‘“‘Among the men who 
have consciously entered the province of social psychology there are at least three 
important currents of thought,” namely, (1) the psychological sociology of Tarde and 
Ward and their modern successors, (2) the social psychology which supplements the 
work of the sociologists, and (3) the consideration of human mind “‘as a distinctly 
social product, developed in each individual by his environment and not biologically 
‘given’ except in the most rudimentary form.’’ Social psychology owes its beginning 
to the development of sociology in the last quarter of the nineteenth century. It 
be gins from the modification of the Spencerian analogy between society and individual 
organism into an analogy between the individual psychosis and social organization 
Thus the sociologists adapted from psychology the principles for the explanation of 
social phenomena. The main distinction between psychology and social psychology 
consists in the following: the former describes the acts of the individual and relates 
that description to an account of his physical constitution, while the latter relates that 
description to an account of the social environment of the person who acts. Social 
psychology studies the mental background of the members of conflicting groups. The 
conflicts arise as a result of contradictions in the currents of thought and prejudice 
which are diffused through the minds of different groups and classes of people. ‘‘ The 
function of social psychology is to discover in the social environment of a given group 
or individual the causes and the limitations of the peculiar acquired dispositions, sets, 
and attitudes which taken together constitute that group or individual.’”’ Now as 
to the epistemological significance of social psychology. Transcendental epistemology 
inquires whether knowledge may properly be said to have validity which transcends 
the limits of the world of human action. But there is another epistemological prob- 
lem which is more vital than the problem of transcendental epistemology. “It is 
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the problem whence comes the mental content of every man’s mind, and what are the 
limitations that are imposed upon the mental content by its sources? The solution 
of this problem lies along the path of investigation of the social sources of all mental 
content and of the limitations which are imposed upon the human mind by the fact 
that it is always the product of some particular environment and so must always 
receive an environmental bias. This investigation is the business of social psychol- 
ogy.”"—C. E. Ayers, Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific Methods, 
January 17, 1918. S. P. 


Manaism: A Sudy in the Psychology of Religion.—Some students of primitive 
peoples believe that mana is a magical, impersonal force, the idea of which is obtained 
from observations of natural phenomena; others think that it is a spiritual force, the 
conception of which arises from an unusual mental experience of an individual; still 
others that it is an impersonal power conceived through social activities; and even 
others, among whom is the author, that it is a personal, spiritual force conceived through 
social activities. Much evidence has been collected to prove this last interpretation. 
Some insist that mana is impersonal, but the word “‘personal’’ is used variously by 
the different writers. However, as the term is used in this article, mana is personal. 
The question of the priority of manaism over animism is irrelevant, as “‘animism is 
‘reading into’ things the individual self and manaism is ‘reading into’ things the social 
self.” Thus they may be contemporaneous. ‘Mana, we believe, is the power which 
man experiences when he is acting with the group.” Considering religion as “‘an 
attitude toward, an appeal for, power which has once before been experienced,’’ and 
magic the use of power that one feels he already has beyond that of others, mana is 
religion when it is experienced within the self, then ejected into an object, and in turn 
is supplicated for aid; while mana is magic when it is ‘“‘experienced within the self 
and then stressed as part of the self which makes it capable of effecting things beyond 
the usual power of man.’’—Ivy G. Campbell, American Journal of Psychology, January, 
1918. A. G. 


The World-War and the Status of Women.—Great industrial changes affecting 
women have been brought about in all the countries engaged in the war. Women in 
England are employed as sorters of mail, as mail carriers, in clerical work, in running 
delivery wagons, in working in grocery stores, etc. Last year a call for 400,000 women 
to engage in agricultural work brought a rapid response. Today the munition plants 
employ over a million women and girls. Many are also engaged in mining, quarrying, 
building, in machine shops, and in the banks. In December, 1916, women in English 
breweries had increased from 8,000 to 18,000, and 25,000 women have replaced men 
in the cotton industry. In November of the same year 4,000,000 women in England 
were employed outside of their homes. They have acted as recruiting officers and 
volunteer police women and as physicians in hospitals both at the “‘front” and at 
home. The desire for amusement and leisure has given way to the formerly most 
despised of physical labors, and a sense of thrift and better family provision has greatly 
developed. 

The women of Canada have raised $2,000,000 by their own efforts to provide for 
the disabled soldiers who return home. Five thousand women are employed as bank 
clerks, while many others are operating farms in the Canadian Northwest. Today 
a group of 450,000 women in France are making all of the munitions for the country, 
while 70,000 French women are serving in the Red Cross ambulance and hospital 
services, of whom’ 6,000 serve constantly in the firing zone. During the first year and 
a half of the war in Russia the number of women in the technical industries increased 
74 percent. The war department in Italy employs 75,000 women, many of whom are 
engaged in digging trenches. Before the war Germany employed nine and a half 
millions of working women, while in 1916 there were 13,000,000 with the number 
steadily increasing. In the spring of 1916 the railroads of Germany employed 25,000 
women, 30 per cent of whom were repairing track and doing other heavy manual 
labor. 

A year ago the Federation of Women’s Societies in Germany had 500,000 members 
organized for bettering all of the social conditions of the country. Married women 
in Germany are now allowed to be employed in the schools, and for the first time women 
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are teaching in boys’ schools. Since the war began the number of women students 
in German universities has slowly but steadily increased. College-educated girls in 
England entering factories soon become overseers. The breaking down of class 
distinctions in all countries because of common work and common ends is making 
for a more democratic society. In all the warring countries agitation for woman 
suffrage is again becoming prominent. The women are desirous of all the rights of 
full citizenship with men in accord with their view of the principles of civilization and 
human rights.—Florence Shultes, American Schoolmaster, October, 1917. 
G. E. H. 


Italy and the Southern Slavs.—The crux of the Austrian problem and that of 
Europe lies in Venetia Giulia, Croatia-Slavonia, and Bohemia. The southern Slav 
question can be solved only if these countries are liberated, if Austria-Hungary becomes 
an inland state, and if an independent Bohemia with her political and economic 
interests consolidated with those of Yougo-Slavia against every German attempt 
obtains a free access to Trieste. With the dismemberment of Austria-Hungary the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy would lose its political control of the people. Unification 
of southern Slavs would bring security for England, Italy, and the Balkan States. 
The problem of Julian Veneto, a mixed Italo-Slovenian territory, can be solved by 
international guaranties, by giving to both nationalities liberty and equality, and by 
uniting them with Italy. Fiume should have autonomy under the protectorate oj 
Italy, and Bohemia a free transit toward Trieste so that she would not be constrained to 
the route of the Elbe and northern ports. The Italian minority in Dalmatia should be 
guaranteed its rights. The Convention of Londen in 1915 was unsatisfactory from 
the Slav standpoint because Serbia was not represented. An international arbitration 
commission should decide cases of conflict. Public opinion among Italians and Slavs 
should not second the excesses of the nationalistic parties —Gaetano Salvemini, 
Quarterly Review, January, 1918. J. H. 


Le Probléme Fondamental de Notre Politique Future.—France is facing the 
problem of depopulation. Her birth-rate has constantly decreased during the last 
forty years, while that of Germany has increased. The excess of births over deaths 
is stationary in France, but has increased in Germany. Progressive diminution of 
births is caused by decreasing fecundity of marriages, decreasing number of marriages, 
and by tragical losses in killed, wounded, and diseased in the war. Economic changes 
create a large class of salaried women and reduce the number of mothers and their 
fecundity. The moral factor, the displacement of men, new experience, and suffering 
in the war are unfavorable also. e result is the influx of foreigners and changes 
in the character of the French nation. Depopulation was in a certain sense one of the 
causes of the war. The result of this phenomenon is smaller industrial production 
and wealth. Programs of reform like that of the “Alliance nationale pour l’accrois- 
sement de la population francaise”’ or the league “‘ Pour la vie”’ give valuable sugges- 
tions for improvement. A favorable legislation and immigration policy and increase 
of prosperity by more intensive exploitation of colonies in way of providing food- 
stuffs and national defense are proposed. Colonies should be regarded, not merely 
as possessions, but as parts of France. Union or federation with Belgium and Italy 
into one association is also recommended. In this direction will develop the future 
internal, colonial, and foreign policy of France.—Adolphe Landry, Revue politique et 
parlementaire, January, 1918. J. H. 


Japan’s Menacing Birth-Rate.—Of all the pe problems that of population 


is the least discussed, the least understood, and the most important. Everything in 
Japan turns on this question. Japanese emigration, Japanese expansion, Japanese 
domestic and foreign relations, Japanese groping toward industrialism, all find their 
cause in great part in this blind outpouring of infants. Since 1700 the country has 
been full. But with the coming of Perry and commerce and industrialism came more 
babies. Birth-rate was also stimulated by patriotism and religion. But the chief 
incentive was the low cost of living. The birth-rate is now increasing. At the present 
rate the population in forty years will have attained 100,000,000. Even now a large 
part of the people obtain a meager living by intensive farming. American demand for 
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raw silk saves the smaller Japanese farmers from being crushed. Some believe that 
the present increase can be taken care of by cultivating the mountain land, but this 
will require a great expense. Moreover, the Japanese will not go on forever living as 
they do now. Already the pressure is so great and the attraction of even the slums 
of the cities so powerful that the exodus from the farms is growing every year. Yet 
Japan is optimistic. Even the intellectualists have many children and seem un- 
alarmed. The general opinion was that agriculture, industrial development, and 
emigration would take care of the increase. But it is not doing it. Prices are also 
rising, rents are increasing, congestion is becoming greater, and the cleavage between 
the rich and the poor is wider. There is an outward pushing to the iron mines of 
China, a feverish industrial activity, a growing dissatisfaction among the poor, and a 
growing skepticism and unrest partly revolutionary and partly imperialistic. Japan 
is in the shadow of a great trial which it must meet under greater difficulties than 
England or any other country has yet had to labor.—Walter E. Wegl, Asia, February, 
1918. F. O. D. 


Castes in India.—The essence of caste is endogamy. The creation of caste was 
characterized by the superposition of endogamy on exogamy. This situation calls for 
a solution of several problems the most important of which is how to maintain a numeri- 
cal equality between the marriageable units of the two sexes within the group. If the 
husband dies before the wife there is the problem of the surplus woman. Ii the wife 
dies before the husband there arises the problem of the surplus man. In each case 
the surplus man or the surplus woman may either marry within the caste and “through 
competition encroach upon the chances of marriage that must be reserved for the 
potential bride or bridegroom in the caste, or they may marry outside the caste and 
thus break the endogamy.” There are two ways in which the sur plus woman can be dis- 
posed of: (1) “‘ Burn her on the funeral pyre of her deceased husband and get rid of her.” 
But this is an impracticable method and would not work in all cases. (2) Another 
way is to enforce widowhood on her for all her life, which may be considered as a mild 
form of burning. The problem of the surplus man is more difficult to solve: (1) Man 
having greater prestige in the group cannot be burned. (2) If he is burned a valuable 
producer is lost to the caste. (3) Enforcement of widowhood may result in bad influ- 
ences upon the morals of the group. There remains yet one solution, and that is to 
wed the surplus man to a girl not yet marriageable. The following three singular 
uxorial customs in Hindu society show us how the Hindus meet the problems of the 
surplus man and the surplus woman: (1) “Sati, or the burning of the widow on the 
funeral pyre of her deceased husband.” (2) “‘ Enforced widowhood by which the widow 
is not allowed to remarry.”’ (3) “‘Girl marriage.” 

Since the essence of caste consists in endogamy its origin may be found by studying 
the origin of the mechanism for endogamy. Early Hindu society was composed of 
the following classes: (1) ‘‘the Brahmans or the priestly class,”’ (2) “‘the Kashataria 
or the military class,” (3) ‘‘the Vaisya, or the merchant class,” and (4) “‘the Sudray 
or the artisan and menial class.”” Endogamy originated from the Brahman caste, 
and the latter being the source of prestige was imitated by all the non-Brahman sub- 
divisions or classes, who in their turn became endogamous castes. The creation of 
castes naturally forced those remaining outside the circle to form castes of their own. 
Thus “‘classes have become castes through imitation and excommunication.”— 
Bhimrao R. Ambedkar, Indian Antiquary, May, 1917. Ss. P. 


Primitive Christianity an Idealistic Social Movement. —Although the traditional 
conception of primitive Christianity is the theological one it was in reality an idealistic 
social movement. It upheld: (1) brotherly love; (2) self-sacrifice for the good of 
others; (3) the common welfare as the chief thing in life; (4) consideration and 
justice in the social relationships of men; (5) idealism v. materialism; (6) self-control 
and the suppression of sex immorality; (7) elevation of the marriage ideal and prac- 
tice; (8) iree individual development; (9) social duties above ritual, right conduct 
and character above worship and ordinance; (10) overcoming evil with good; (11) 
reasonable living as the will of God. It opposed: (1) envy and strife, fraud and 
theft, drunkenness and reveling; (2) pride, ostentation, and hypocrisy; (3) selfishness 
and arrogance of the better class; (4) the dominance of the weak by the strong; 
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(5) legalism in law and in social administration; (6) the use of force to accomplish 
social ends. Furthermore (1) it developed local groups of persons throughout the 
empire bound together religiously and socially in close fellowship; (2) it unified 
orientals and occidentals in a real brotherhood, surmounting the barriers of race 
antipathy and national alignment; (3) it brought together all classes on the same plane; 
(4) it formed new social bonds out of old ones on a higher plane; (5) it founded a solid, 
rmanent social organization within the Roman Empire that was to survive the 
atter’s decline and fall; (6) it assured men of eternal welfare and a perfect social 
order in an imminent new age. The plan of work was not specifically a social recon- 
struction, but a moral revival and advance. The method employed was not that of 
scientific research and investigation, but that of preaching a system of ethics based 
upon a doctrine of supernatural revelation and eschatological rewards and punish- 
ments (plus an example of right living). The social value of such a system is evi- 
denced in the fact that it functioned ethically. Jesus and Paul established a higher 
standard of individual and social ethics than any which had preceded it, so that it 
became a chief social factor in the centuries from the first until our own.—Clyde W. 
Votaw, American Journal of Theology, January, 1918. F. O. D. 


Two Permanent Causes of Industrial Unrest.—There is at present a certain unrest 
in industry which is due to the war and is passing. There are also two causes which are 
permanent: (1) the unsatisfactory surroundings and conditions in which much of 
the industrial life of the country is carried on, and (2) the exclusion of the workers 
from any direct share in determining the conditions under which the work on which 
they are engaged shall be conducted. With regard to the first cause the industrial 
conditions in London, in the great provincial cities which are the centers of industria! 
life and in the industrial districts covering wide areas where some special and widely 
diffused industry is carried on, indicate that marked improvement can be hoped for 
only by (a) bringing more of the leisured and educated classes to see the duty and the 
importance of taking a larger share in the local government of great cities, and (5) elect- 
ing the most capable of the working classes to the district and municipal councils by 
which local affairs are managed. As a solution to the second difficulty the ‘‘ Whitley” 
subcommittee has offered the proposal ‘“‘that in every well-organized industry there 
should be at once established National Councils, District Councils, and Works Com- 
mittees composed of an equal number of representatives of masters and men”’ to 
determine methods for bettering working conditions, for fixing, paying, and for 
readjusting wages on the profit-sharing basis, to establish regular methods for adjusting 
matters arising between employers and employees, and to consider such questions as 
“technical education and training,” and “industrial research and the full utilization 
of its results.” The important thing is to get the councils established and actualiy 
at work so that they will be in order when the work of reconstruction after the war 
begins. The improvement of conditions outside the workshop and factory must be 
left to other agencies.—W. A. Spooner, Christian Quarterly Review, October, 1917. 

F. O. D. 


The Outlook for Labor.—The program of the Labor party in England includes 
party reorganization, war aims, and the reconstruction of society after the war accord- 
ing to new ideals of democracy and tasks of the peace. The present war is interpreted 
as the final stage of disintegration of the individualistic capitalist system. A new 
social order must be founded upon freedom of nations in the commonwealth of nations. 
The aim of the party is to widen the constitution so as to promote the political, social, 
and economic emancipation of the people, particularly those depending on their own 
exertions by hand or brain. This national party will be founded upon organized labor 
and the socialist movement. It will have its financial support in national societies and 
individual membership instead of indirect membership. Its policy will be national, 
interdominion, and international. The program of reconstruction is based on the 
principle of industrial democracy refusing to re-establish the system of private 
ownership, of co-operation in production and distribution, of the greatest possible 
freedom for all classes and sexes, of protection of every member of the community, 
and of minimum subsistence. It includes also gradual demobilization, prevention of 
unemployment, adjustment of the taxation system according to ability of classes to 
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bear the burden, and no protective-tariff policy. In foreign relations it advocates a 
league of free nations, abolishment of militarism, and rebuilding of the international 
working class.—Arthur Henderson, Contemporary Review, February, 1918. 

J. H. 


The British Reconstruction Programs.—Industrial unrest in England is increasing 
because of the fear that trade-union standards will not be maintained, because of hos- 
tility to compulsory arbitration, and because of the separation of labor and its leaders. 
The triple alliance of two millions of railroad, dock, and coal-mine employees has the 
balance of power. Other causes are the problem of the demobilization of five million 
soldiers, the proposal of drastic reforms by the guild socialists, the feeling of the need 
of higher productivity by co-operation in industry, and the desire for the imperial 
supremacy of England in the form of economic syndications upon a national or an 
imperial scale. These proposals of reconstruction range from mild ones to radical 
ones demanding abolition of the House of Lords and the entire wage system. Trade 
unions are going to change from defensive consumers’ organizations into productive 
and distributive organizations with the control of raw materials, publicity, and educa- 
tion. The productive life of England is to be controlled by some sort of national 
chamber and a network of local bodies making possible a decentralization of power with 
the purpose of creating a strong national economic unit. The essence of the scheme is 
an analysis of the structure of industrial government in the light of our modern con- 
ception of democracy. The existence of the inhabitants of England was jeopardized 
by the dependence on foreign sources of raw material and upon home sources of dis- 
satisfied labor. The new structure will have to be organized on the principle of interest 
and function.—Ordway Tead, Political Science Quarterly, March, 1918. . ot. 


Refitting Disabled Soldiers.—The task of helping men, often with a serious handi- 
cap, to restart their lives is a hard and practical one. The experience of the last three 
years indicates three tentative principles: (1) The work should be cared for by a 
special department of state, which should take into its service such voluntary bodies 
as are able and willing to act with it; this duty should include: (a) provision of medical 
and surgical treatment and appliances, (6) the assessment of pensions, (c) the provi- 
sion of industrial and professional training, (d) the finding of suitable employment. 
(2) Treatment and control should be continuous. Industrial training or some form 
of preparation for it should begin in the military hospital and proceed side by side 
with medical treatment. (3) Individuality should be recognized. There should be 
consideration of a man’s past industrial history, his aptitudes, and his ambitions. 
These principles can be carried out effectively only by perfect co-operation. In 
France this work is well carried on. In England the linking of treatment and training 
has been a little slow. At Roehampton, in addition to teaching, arrangements are 
made with recognized institutions for instruction in architecture, art and design, 
baking, brush-making, boot-making, chemistry, confectionery, draughtsmanship, 
cinema work, hair-dressing, photography, silver- and metal-mounting, tailoring, 
telegraphy, and toy-making. Men who have lost one arm have been placed in the 
following types of employment: clerk, commissionaire, gateman, gymnastic instructor, 
labor master in workhouses, liftman, lodge keeper, messenger, telephone attendant, 
vanman, metal-turning, etc. The men who have lost a leg have been placed in the 
following occupations: bootmaker, caretaker, chauffeur, domestic servant, electrical 
worker, groom, munition-maker, tailor, telegraphist, timekeeper, telephone attendant, 

vanman, metal-turning, etc. The blind are able to do: typewriting, massaging, 

telephoning, and poultry farming. Technical institutes all over the country are 
throwing open their classes to ex-soldiers, and universities are offering special facilities. 
Arrangements are also made for keeping in touch with each man in his own home and 
supervising his work.—L. V. Shairp, Atlantic Monthly, March, 1918. F. O. D. 


Family Disintegration and the Delinquent Boy in the United States.—From a 
study made from information concerning the disintegration of the families of juvenile 
delinquents i in thirty-two states it is found that a little over one-half of the delinquent 
boys in industrial schools come from disintegrated families. By disintegrated families 
is meant families in which either the mother or father or both are lacking through 
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death, divorce, separation, or desertion. This is a little higher percentage than other 
studies have disclosed in the United States, but is lower than a similar study in England 
and Scotland. While one-half of the delinquent boys have abnormal parental con- 
ditions, it-is estimated that the same condition is true of not more than one-fourth of 
the boys in the general population. Although the study shows that a smaller propor- 
tionate percentage of delinquents come from urban communities than from rural, yet 
undoubtedly ‘‘the effect of the ‘crippled’ family as making for delinquency is no less 
strong in the city than in the less urban community, but the number of boys made 
delinquent by other forces in the urban community lowers the percentage of delin- 
quents coming from ‘crippled’ families.” One out of six of the delinquent boys had 
no father and one out of eight had no mother, but this should be related to the com- 
parative economic conditions resulting from the loss of either the father or the mother 
and to the fact that in the population at large there are many more boys who have 
no father than those who have no mother. Only one in sixteen of the delinquents are 
orphans. About thirteen out of every hundred delinquents come from families broken 
by divorce, separation, or desertion, while only three out of a hundred of the genera! 
population are from such families. One-seventh of the delinquents have either a 
stepfather or stepmother. Because of many other contributing causes of delinquency, 
cities of over five thousand furnish an excessive proportion of the inmates of reform 
schools.—Ernest H. Shideler, Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, January, 1918. 
A. G. 


Causes of Truancy among Boys.—An effort was made to classify the various 
causes of truancy based upon a study of 1,554 truant boys who have been enrolled 
in the parental schools of Los Angeles from April, 1906, to April, 1917. The history 
cards of the boys in the schools were used as the method of investigation. Information 
was collected on the record cards by personal investigations and observations of 

rincipals, teachers, attendance officers, school physicians, and parents. ‘Truancy 
is usually traceable to certain inherent peculiarities which may be called subjective 
factors, or to certain environmental conditions in the school, home, or neighborhood 
which may be called objective or causal factors.’ The causes of truancy in the study 
are divided into two general classes: first, inherent or subjective; and secondly, environ- 
mental or objective. This classification is further subdivided into certain immediate 
causes coming under each one of the two general divisions. ‘Of the 1,554 cases of 
truancy (and non-attendance), 666 (or 42.8 per cent) were found to fall primarily 
under the heading of subjective causes, while 888 (or 57.1 per cent) were due chiefly to 
factors in the environment. In the subjective group of causes uncontrolled temper 
and propensities for fighting are the leading factors. The causal elements in the 
environment are classed under three headings: the inadequate (a) home, (6) school, 
and (c) neighborhood. Of the environmental cases (888), 440 (or 49.5 per cent) are 
charged to subnormal home conditions, 350 (or 39.4 per cent) are found in inadequate 
school provisions, and 98 (or 11.0 per cent) are attributed to neighborhood responsi- 
bility. It is to be noted, further, that only a small percentage of the entire number 
(1,554) are to be classed as wilful cases of truancy. Most of the cases might well be 
referred to as problems of non-attendance.” Truancy among boys is the result, in 
many cases, of the interrelation of both subjective and objective factors, and methods 
of investigation will have to seek out the connections between the two. Parents, 
teachers, and social workers will need to become very skilled in the analysis of the 
causes of truancy in each case in order that adequate methods of prevention and 
elimination may be applied.—Ernest J. Lickley, Studies in Sociology, Vol. II, No. 2, 
University of Southern California Press, November, 1917. G. E. H. 


Farm Work and Schools in Kentucky.— Most child-labor laws do not apply to 
those children engaged in any agricultural pursuit because of the supposition that it 
is a healthful occupation. It is found, however, that a large number of children in 
Kentucky are employed, usually on home farms, during the school months even though 
there is a compulsory-education law. The poor economic condition of the small 
farmer and especially the tenant farmer accounts for a large part of the non-attendance 
at schools. Children are more useful in tobacco-growing than in the other agricultural 
pursuits of the state. As the busy season in tobacco-growing is the same as the 
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greater part of the school year this pursuit is the cause of much of the illiteracy. By 
far the greater number of the children had been absent during a part of the time under 
investigation. The farm-work absentees attended but little over one-half the time, 
but this does not include those who were not enrolled in the schools at all. Absentees 
for other reasons were in school about two-thirds of the time. Farm-work absentees 
were much more retarded in their school standing than other absentees, while the 
daily attendants were of normal standing —Edward N. Clopper, Pamphlet, No. 274, 
National Child Labor Committee, New York. A. G. 


The Most Effective Method of Dealing with Cases of Desertion and Non-Support. 
—Punishment of family desertion and of non-support often aggravates the evil which 
it is intended to cure. It is much better for probation officers to get into touch with 
the cases before they have developed enough to come before the courts for action. 
Often these officers can prevent the cases from necessitating court action, and if the 
cases do come to the court they can be settled more expeditiously because the proba- 
tion cfficers are able to present to the judge only the central and important issues. 
Extradition of deserters should be made easy, but the prevalent practice of making 
the offense a felony to insure extradition is not only unnecessary, but largely defeats 
the successful treatment of the deserter, as a felony entails too heavy punishment for 
convictions to be obtained. States declaring desertion a misdemeanor have propor- 
tionally a larger number of requisitions for deserters. The National Desertion Bureau 
has helped admirably in the important work of finding the deserters. An extradition 
treaty with England facilitating extradition from Canada has been signed and is 
pending before the Senate of the United States. In case of suspended sentences 
competent probation officers should look after the men to see that they live up to their 

agreements, and these same officers can look after all payments of orders, bonds, etc., 
under suspended sentences. While all states do not yet prov: ide for it, compensation 
should be given to the family when the deserters are punished by imprisonment at 
hard labor. Finally the causes of desertion and divorce should be studied and removed 


as far as possible-—William H. Baldwin, Journal of Criminal Law and weer wat 
A. 


November, 1917. 
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Schoen, Max. Prolonged Infancy—Its 
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NOTICE TO READERS 


Because of the present congested condition of the railroads delays in 
the delivery of second-class mail are unavoidable and your copy of 


The American Journal of Sociology 


may not reach you promptly on its regular date of arrival. 
Please wait a few days before assuming that it has been lost en 
route and it will probably be in your hands before your letter 
can reach us. We regret the delays and ask your patience until 
conditions are again normal. 
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Devoted to the Interests of the Home 


Che largest interests of society are identifying themselves more and more with 
home problems. The student of sociology who wishes to keep in touch with 
attempts at solving such problems and to be informed on the results of investigation 
and research should read this Journal. Articles that have lately appeared are: 


The Significance of the Home The Relation of Home Economics to Social 
Mary WILLcox GLENN, Charity Organiza- Hygiene 
tion, New York City James H. Foster, American Social Hy 
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Sociological Study of the Bible 


By LOUIS WALLIS 


**Gives us more insight than is to be 
found in a score of commentaries’ 


author: ‘‘On every part of his new subject he throws a flood of light.’’ Professor 

Charles F. Kent, of Yale University, writes to the author: “You have blazed a 

comparatively new and exceedingly important trail, which modern students of the 
Bible will follow with keen interest and great profit.’’ Professor Henry Preserved Smith 
says: “The argument is well sustained.’”” Norman Hapgood, editor of Harper’s Weekly, 
writes: “I have read the book very carefully, and have taken an extraordinary interest 
in it. My ideas about the Bible have been illuminated by it, and the Bible will be 
permanently even more interesting to me on account of having read it.” 

The book shows how the religion of the Bible was evolved through a great struggle 
for social justice. It is written for laymen as well as for ministers and professors. The 
sale has been steady and increasing; and the comments of reviewers and purchasers 
indicate that the volume bids fair to become a standard treatise. 
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President Butterfield emphasizes in his book the importance 
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ANNOUNCING 
THE SUMMER QUARTER 1918 


AT 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


for highly skilled men and women, and an obvious obligation 
rests on every citizen speedily to develop the greatest possible 


[ war has emphasized as never before the need of the nation 


capacity for service. 


The Summer Quarter of the University of Chicago affords 
an unusual opportunity to hasten the completion of any 
general training already begun, and to secure special in- 
tensive training in lines immediately related to war needs, 
e.g., ordnance supply, military science, food conservation, 
first aid, spoken French, etc. 


In 1918 the Summer Quarter will begin June 17 and close August 30. The 
First Term will begin June 17; the Second Term, July 25. Students may 
register for either Term or for both. Students entering at the beginning 
of the Second Term may register for courses for which they have had the 
prerequisites. The courses during the Summer Quarter are the same in 
character, method, and credit value as in other quarters of the year. 

A large proportion of the regular Faculty of the University, which 
numbers over three hundred, and also many instructors from other insti- 
tutions, offer courses in the Summer Quarter, and in this way many varied 
points of view are given to students in their chosen fields of study. 


ARTS, LITERATURE, AND SCIENCE 
The University offers during this Quarter, in the Schools of Art, 
Literature, and Science, both graduate and undergraduate courses in 
Philosophy, Psychology, and Education; Political Economy, Political 
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THE SUMMER QUARTER AT 


Science, History, Sociology and Anthropology, and Household Adminis 
tration; Semitics and Biblical Greek; Comparative Religion; History 
of Art, Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin; Modern Languages; Public Speaking 
Mathematics, Astronomy, Physics, and Chemistry; Geology and Geog 
raphy; Botany, Zoédlogy, Physiology, Physiological Chemistry and 
Pharmacology, Anatomy, Pathology, Hygiene and Bacteriology; and 
Military Science. 


Divinity 

The Divinity School is open to students of all denominations, and th 
instruction is intended for ministers, missionaries, theological students, 
Christian teachers, and others intending to take up some kind of religious 
work. The English Theological Seminary, which is intended for those 
without college degrees, is in session only during the Summer Quarter 
The Graduate Divinity School is designed for college graduates. Pastors 
theological teachers,. students in other seminaries, candidates for thx 
ministry, and other Christian workers, with requisite training, ar 
admitted in the Summer Quarter. 

The Chicago Theological Seminary will also be in session during the 
Summer Quarter, and its courses are open on the same conditions as 
those that obtain in the Divinity School. 


Law 
In the work of the Law School the method of instruction employed 

the study and discussion of cases—is designed to give an effective 
knowledge of legal principles, and to develop the power of independent 
legal reasoning. The three-year course of study offered constitutes a 
thorough preparation for the practice of law in any English-speaking 
jurisdiction. By means of the quarter system students may be graduated 
in two and one-fourth calendar years. Regular courses of instruction 
counting toward a degree are continued through the Summer Quarter. 
The courses are so arranged that students may take one, two, or three 
quarters in succession in the summer only before continuing in the 
following Autumn Quarter. The summer work offers particular advan- 
tages to teachers, to students who wish to do extra work, and to prac- 
titioners who desire to study special subjects. 


Medicine 

Courses in Medicine constituting the first two years of the four-year 
course in medicine in Rush Medical College are given at the University 
of Chicago. For the majority of students taking up medical! work for the 
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first time, it is of decided advantage to enter with the Spring or Autumn 
Quarter. For the student who is lacking in any of the admission courses, 
or who seeks advanced standing, it is of especial advantage to enter for 
the Summer Quarter. All the courses offered are open to practitioners 
of medicine, who may matriculate as unclassified or as graduate students. 
Practitioners taking this work may attend the clinics at Rush Medical 
College without charge. 


Education 

In the Professional Schools the Graduate Department of Education 
in the School of Education gives advanced courses in Principles and 
Theory of Education, Educational Psychology, the Psychology of 
Retarded and Subnormal Children, History of Education, and Social 
and Administrative Aspects of Education. The College of Education 
is a regular college of the University, with all University privileges, and 
in addition provides professional training for kindergarten-primary, ele- 
mentary- and secondary-school teachers and supervisors, and for special 
teachers in Home Economics and in Aesthetic and Industrial Education. 
It offers undergraduate courses in professional subjects and in the 
methods of arranging and presenting the various subject-matters which 
are taken up in the elementary and secondary schools. 


Commerce and Administration 

The School of Commerce and Administration is an undergraduate- 
graduate professional school, offering courses arranged to meet the needs 
of those preparing for various business pursuits, for commercial teaching, 
for secretarial work, and for philanthropic service. The work for the 
summer of 1918 will be organized, in co-operation with the School of 
Education, with especial reference to the needs of commercial teachers. 
In all the curricula emphasis is placed upon (1) broad foundations of work 
in history, political economy, sociology, psychology, biology, government 
and law; (2) an individualized curriculum; (3) contact with practical 
affairs; and (4) a professional spirit. 

A series of public lectures in Literature, History, Sociology, Science, 
Art, Music, etc., scheduled at late afternoon and evening hours through- 
out the Summer Quarter, affords an opportunity to students and other 
members of the University community to hear speakers of authority 
and distinction in many departments of study and activity. This pro- 
gram will include a number of popular readings and recitals, open-air 
performances, concerts, and excursions to places and institutions of 
interest in and near Chicago. 
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Notable public libraries and museums, highly organized industria 
plants, many typical foreign colonies, a large number of settlements 
and other significant social institutions make Chicago a peculiar], 
appropriate center for study and investigation. 

In the Frank Dickinson Bartlett Gymnasium for men and the Ida 
Noyes Gymnasium for women full facilities for indoor exercise are given 
Social privileges are offered through the Reynolds Club and Ida Noyes 
Hall 

The climatic conditions of Chicago during the summer months are 
excellent, the refreshing lake breeze alleviating even the hottest days. 
The location of the University is especially fortunate, situated on the 
Midway Plaisance, the connecting link between two of Chicago’s most 
beautiful parks. These parks are within easy walking distance from the 
University and contain tennis courts, golf links, bathing-beaches, and 
lagoons for rowing. These are all open to the public without charge. 


The complete ANNOUNCEMENT of courses for the Summer 
Quarter of 1918 will be mailed upon application to 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Journal of the American Institute 
of Criminal Law and Criminology 


Official organ of American Institute 
of Criminal Law and Criminology, 
American Society o: Military Law, 
and American Prison Association 


The purpose of this Journal is to forward the develop- 
ment-of modern scientific methods of dealing with delin- 
quents and criminals, and to develop and improve methods 
of prevention. 


The problems dealt with include not only the treatment 
of the accused when in court, but aiso the sources and 
prevention of crime, and the disposition of persons con- 
victed of crime. 


The Journal is the only publication of its kind in the 
English language. It is now in its ninth year. 


Subscription price $3,046, foreign $3.50.* Specimen copies 
will be forwarded upon request. 


Address 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Northwestern University Building . - Chicago 


“A Great Net of Mercy Drawn Throagh on 
Ocean of Unspeakable Pain” 


An Accounting of Expendit.ires 
ofthe First Red Cross War Fund 


Every one of the twenty mi\ion 
and more Red Cross members j; 
entitled to this statement. 


What Your Red 
Cross Dollars Do Red Crows Chapter co 


First War Fund Appropriations up to marek h 1918 


Foreign Relict United States R 
Relief in Prance $30,936, UcS. Army Base 5 
Relief in Belgium 2,086, 131. US New Base Hospitals 
Reliei ia Russia gaa oes 07 U.S. Me and Hospital Work 
Relief in Roumania 2, 676,368.76 U.S. Sanit Sesvice + 
Relief in U.S. Camp Service 
Relief in Serbia 875, 180.76 U.S. Miscellangous 
in other Total U.S. Reliet 

jef in ountries - 3,576,300.00 
Relief for Prisoners, on 343, 304.00 Working capital for purchase of supplies for resale 
Equipment and Expenses in U. of Personnel for Bu urope 113,900.00 pters or for = 

Total Foreign Relief - $47. 325,609.58 ng cash for Brance and United States 
Restricted as to use by Donbr 2, $20,409. 5: Total of War Fund Appropriations - : a 


At the close of the first year 
of the War the Red Cross goes 
to the public for the raising of 
the Second War Fund with a 
record of appropriations which 
warrants continued contribu- 
tion to this great relief work. 
As an influential citizen of 
your community, join with 
your local Red Ctoss Seas 
to make this campaign success 

ful. Your Red Cross is the 
Army behind the Army, Give 
till your heart says stop. 


Winning of the War by 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


Second Red 
Cross War 
Fund Week 
Ss May 20-27 
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